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Just a Little Behind the 
Times—Sorry! 
To the Editor: 

We have read with a great deal of 
interest the article entitled, “How Mod- 
ern Business Trains Leaders,” by Cam- 
eron McPherson in your September 1940 
issue and the sketch of Joseph Wilshire. 

However, it is not quite accurate in 
describing him as chairman of the board 
of Standard Brands. Thomas L. Smith is 
both president and chief executive officer 
of this company. Mr. Wilshire has not 
been actively connected with Standard 
Brands since the beginning of the present 
year.—D. J. Toomey, department of pub- 
lic relations, Standard Brands Incorpo- 
rated, New York, New York. 


To the Editor: 

You may be interested in knowing that 
the little engine mentioned in the Sep- 
tember issue of American Business now 
holds its original place in a replica of 
our first little factory which stands 
across the street from the office building, 
here in Indianapolis—Eu Litty, presi- 
dent, Eli Lilly and Company, Indianapo- 
lis, Indiana. 


More Interest In Careful 
Selection of Employees 


To the Editor: 


We would appreciate your informing 
us how we may obtain a copy of each of 





LETTERS... COMMENT 


the tests referred to in the article en 
titled, “We Find a Way to Select Better 
Employees,” in the July issue—Max G 
FetpMan, M. Feldman and Company 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Mr. FetpMan: You may obtain further 
information about the Humm-Wadsworth 
Temperament Scale by writing Dr. Don 
caster G. Humm, 416 West Eighth Street. 
Los Angeles, California. The publisher of 
the Otis Self-Administering Test of Men- 
tal Ability is the World Book Company, 
Yonkers, New York. 


Salaries In Smaller Cities 
In November Issue 


To the Editor: 

We have studied with interest your ar 
ticle in the September issue entitled, 
“How Office Workers Are Paid.” We note 
that you have given salary ranges for 
nine occupations; however, the subject 
matter indicates that the survey was made 
on twenty occupations. We would be ver 
much interested in getting the information 
on all the occupations, if it is possible. 

Also, we note that you have salar) 
ranges on these occupations in cities 
other than New York and Chicago, and 
are wondering if you may have included 
the city of Houston in your survey. Quite 
naturally we would be more interested in 
Houston salaries, since our home office is 
located there-K. R. Datmey, research 
Humble Oil and Refining Company 
Houston, Texas. 
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In African jungles, messages are often 
transmitted by talking dr'ums—a method 
that is slow and limited to the distance 
an ear can hear. 

In American business, messages are 
transmitted by “‘talking’’ type—a method 
that carries written words any distance as 
quickly as they’re typed! 

Many businesses benefit by the up-to- 
the-minute efficiency of typing-by-wire. 
It helps speed orders to waiting customers 
. .. flashes specifications accurately to far- 
off factories . . . records stock transactions 
as they’re discussed between distant points 

. saves time, mistakes and money in 
many other ways. 

A Bell System representative will be 
glad to tell you about this modern com- 
munication method. Call him through 
your local telephone office. 


BELL SYSTEM 
TELETYPEWRITER SERVICE 








HANNAH just couldn’t say no to any office 
Casanova who came over to sweet talk a stamp. 
Why be stingy about anything so small? With a big 
force of fast-cracking young salesmen around, the 
Company used a lot less postage than it paid for. . . as 
a Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter subsequently proved! 


You can’t kid a Postage Meter—“borrow” or 


take from it. Metered postage isn’t until it’s printed, is | 
cancelled as printed, valueless except on your business | 


mail. Postage used, and on hand, are automatically 
recorded! You pay only for the postage you use! 


In addition to saving postage, the Postage 


Meter saves time and effort in mailing; saves time in | 


the postoflice, too, as already cancelled and post- 


marked Metered Mail needs less handling, can get on | 


its way faster... And the Meter can print an adver- 


tising slogan—free ad on every envelope!—and seal 


the envelope simultaneously as it prints the stamp . . . | 
There’s a Meter model for every business, big or little. | 


Call our nearest office for a demonstration in yours! 


Branches in principal cities. Consult your telephone directory 
IN CANADA: The Canadian Postage Meters & Machines Co., Ltd 


THE PosTAGE METER co.‘ 


1807 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
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Mr. Daiuey: The remainder of the fig- 
ures for New York and Chicago office 
salaries appears in this issue, beginning 
on page 34, As to the Houston figures, 
we plan to print a comparative table of 
salaries in other leading cities of th« 
United States in the November issue, and 
Houston will certainly be included in this 
compilation. 


Where to Get Carbon 


| Paper Ribbon 


To the Editor: 


In the September issue of America 
Business, on page 51 we find the follow 
ing: 

“Incidentally, under a new and les 
costly scheme the carbon paper is soo: 
to be discarded. Instead, a carbon pape 
ribbon will be used in the tabulating ma 
chine, just as a fabric ribbon is used ii 
a typewriter.” 

We would appreciate very much you 
advice as to where we may obtain con 
plete information with reference to th 
above mentioned carbon paper ribbon.- 
Harry A. CoLyinoer, secretary-treasure’ 
Aetna Finance Company, St. Louis, Mo 


Mr. Co.irncer: The Matson Naviga 
tion Company, mentioned in this iten 
uses an International Business Machin 
Transfer-Posting Machine, operation ot! 
which is described in the July 1989 issu: 
of American Business. The carbon pape: 
ribbon is a product of the Egry Registe 
Company of Dayton, Ohio. In the Ma) 
1940 issue of American Business, thi 
use of this carbon paper is described. 


“American Business” to 
Help Salesmen 


To the Editor: 


In the September number of American 
Business there was an article called 
“Watch Little Details to Close Big Sales.” 
We should like every one in our sales or 
ganization to read the article and wonder 
if we might have your permission to re 
print it for this purpose.—W. F. Parma» 
advertising manager, Michael Flynn 
Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Parman: We are glad to give you 
the permission you ask to reprint the 
above mentioned article, and hope that 
reading it does help your salesmen. 


He Looks Ahead 
To 1941 


To the Editor: 


We notice in your publication, Ameni 
can Business, that you carry a calenda 
of events for the next month. Will you 
please supply us with the complete ca! 
endar of important events for the ye 
1941—Grapy Powe .t, auditor, Lai’ 
Drug Stores Incorporated, Atlanta, Gu. 


Mr. Powe tt: The feature, “Next Mont! 
in Business,” which appears in our mag 
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zine is compiled from month to month, 
and not a year in advance. For this 
reason we cannot supply you with ad- 
vance information about the rest of 1940 
or 1941. 


“American Business” 
Gets More Fan Mail 


To the Editor: 

Will you please permit us to reprint 
the following articles which have ap- 
peared in your July and August issues: 
“15 Tips to Executives” by Dar Vries- 
man, “What Is the Sign on Your Brain?” 
and “Why Can’t They Get Together?” 

Our publication is circulated to em- 
ployees of life insurance home offices and 
serves as a clearing house for plans and 
routines. It is circulated without cost to 
the subscriber.—Harry V. Wane, editor 
Home Office Magazine, American United 
Life Insurance Company, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 


Mr. Wane: Of course, you may re- 
print the articles listed above, and we 
are glad you think they will be of inter- 
est to your readers. 


Wants Sales Presentation 
Equipment 
To the Editor: 

I am interested in getting a_ hard- 
covered binder with loose-leaf rings for 
commercial-size photographs 8 by 10 
inches. Could you supply me with the 
name of any manufacturers who make 
covers for this or any similar purpose? 
—M. Orrenserc, Brooklyn Showcase 
Company, New York, New York. 


Mr. OrrenserG: We would suggest 
that you get in touch with the New York 
representative of the Stein Bros. Mfg. 
Company. This company makes a prod- 
uct called the Visualope, which is a 
transparent pocket for commercial-size 
photographs. It also has a line of albums 
into which the Visualopes fit. Another 
sales case manufactured by this com- 
pany is called the Salesfoto Visualizer. 


Needs Ammunition for 
Discussion Meeting 


To the Editor: 

At a forthcoming regular department 
head breakfast meeting, the subject of 
discussion will be “Time and Work 
Organization”—or “How to Keep your 
Desk Clean.” Do you have any material 
that would be helpful?—Joun Yovet, 
Consolidated Freightways Inc., Portland, 
Oregon. 


Mr. Yovett: The Hammermill Paper 
Company of Erie, Pennsylvania, has pub- 
lished a little booklet on How to Keep 
Your Desk Clean, and we have asked 
that a copy be sent you. Unfortunately, 
we have published very little on the 
subject of “Time and Work Organiza- 
tion” recently in American Bvstness, 
and so cannot help you on that score. 
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Seven New World's Records 


made on the Electromatic— 
the all-electric writing machine 








The coveted Stowell 
Trophy, which was won 
by Miss Crismon. Awarded 
to the high school student 
establishing the best 
typing record from a dic- 
tating machine 


= 


Seated: Miss Stella Pa- 
junas, Cleveland; stand- 
ing at left, Miss Margaret 
Hamma, Brooklyn, stand- 
ing at right, Miss Velma 
Crismon, Tacoma 
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The final results of the Interna- 
tional Commercial Schools Contest 
at Chicago, reveal that seven new 
world’s records were established on 
the Electromatic—the All-Electric 
Writing Machine. 

In the Twenty-minute Novice 
Typewriting Event, Miss Margaret 
Hamma wrote 116 net (five letter) 
words per minute on her Electromatic. 


In the thirty-minute special Secre- 
tarial Transcribing Machine Event, 
Miss Stella Pajunas established a new 
world’s record by writing 106 net 
(five letter) words per minute in com- 
petition with 55 of the fastest tran- 
scribing machine secretaries in the 
United States and Canada. Miss 


Pajunas operated the Electromatic 
for only two months previous to her 
entry. 


New records were also established 
on the Electromatic by Miss Velma 
Crismon in the High School Open and 
Amateur Typing Events, the Novice 
and Open Dictating Machine Events 
and the Schools Contest Typing Event 
(all divisions). 


Here indeed is conclusive evidence 
of the accuracy and greater speed 
obtainable on the Electromatic—the 
All-Electric Writing Machine. 

Find out how these qualities can be 
translated into efficiency and greater 
economy for your office. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


Branch Offices 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 


World Headquarters Building 


590 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, W. Y. le 
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HE failure of the Germans 
to knock out Britain and 
the shifting of the war 
effort to the Mediterran- 
ean, points to a protracted 
war. It also means a war 
boom here. How long the 
boom will last, how infla- 
tionary it will be, depends 
upon many factors, in- 
cluding the outcome of the 
elections. If Mr. Roosevelt 
wins, he will regard it as a 
mandate to go the limit in 
helping Britain smash Hit- 
ler and will find a way to 
place our financial and in- 

dustrial resources at Britain’s disposal. That will 
mean a vast expansion of our industrial plant capac- 
ity, such as we had during the last war. It will also 
mean considerable price inflation. If Mr. Willkie 
wins, the “cash and carry” policy will probably be 
continued. That would mean less inflation and a 
less violent smash when the war boom ends. In either 
case, however, we may expect a sharp dislocation of 
business at the end of the war, and it is none too 
early to think about it. If we profit from previous 
experience, management will adopt for 1941 a for- 
ward-looking policy of plowing back profits into cost- 
reducing equipment and good-will building activities. 
Then when the blow-up comes, we will not be out on 
the end of the well-known limb. 


The Excess Profits Tax 


During the depression, thousands of small business 
men found the reserve set aside to cover the depreci- 
ation and obsolescence of office appliances and equip- 
ment a handy “anchor to windward.” Funds accumu- 
lated in this reserve through failure to replace equip- 
ment written off while the earnings of the business 
were subnormal, enabled many of us to mect our pay- 


8 


rolls and keep the business going. With the prospec 
for larger profits and higher taxes next year, i/ 
might be smart to lay out a three-year program o! 
office modernization, and use accumulated reserves ti 
spruce up the office. The depreciation charge-offs al 
lowed by the government on high-speed office ma 
chines will not only hold down the excess profits tax 
a business must pay, but should provide a cushio: 
against future depressions. The higher business taxes 
become, the more need of quick and accurate figures 
for better control of profits, and the more necessar\ 
it is for a business to overhaul its profit contro! 
system and its accounting methods. There are few 
businesses today which have adequate mechanical 
equipment to get cost figures quickly and accurately 
Since you are probably paying for up-to-date equip 
ment in the profits thus lost, it is only good business 
to modernize your accounting system now and get 
the benefit from it. 


The Scope of Thrift 


“Waste is worse than loss. The time is coming 
when every person who lays claim to ability wil! 
keep the question of waste before him constantly. The 
scope of thrift is limitless.” Thus spoke Thomas A. 
Edison back in the horse and buggy days. It applies 
with particular force, it seems to me, to this stream 
lined age when reckless spending, both public and 
private, has become the habit of a nation. It is a 
habit which might well become disasterous, and on 
which thoughtful employers should do something 
about. Too many employees never give a thought to 
a possible day of reckoning. They not only spenc 
all they make, but more than they make. They thinl 
“good times” are going to last forever. Perhaps the, 
have caught the New Deal spending fever; perhaps 
they have lost confidence in savings banks; perhaps 
it is the natural reaction from ten years of toug! 
times. But whatever it is, they are running the re 
light. A good way to stop the trend and reestablis! 
the savings habit among employees is to promote th 
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purchase of U. S. Savings Bonds. One of our readers 
is using them as prizes for his fall sales contest. It is 
his thought that the educational material used in 
connection with the bond awards will encourage 
salesmen to save. A business man in Kenosha makes 
it a point to encourage thrift in his weekly letter to 
employees. This is not paternalism. It is just good 
sense. We all know from long experience that an em- 
ployee who lives within his income, and has accumu- 
lated a reserve against adversity, is a better worker 
than the one who is just two jumps ahead of the in- 
stallment collector. 


The British Vote 


For the first time in our political history we are 
hearing about the British vote. Citizens of English, 
Scotch and Canadian birth and ancestry are unit- 
ing to oppose the German-American National Al- 
liance which embraces some 300 German-American 
societies. Its aim is to “regain” for German-Ameri- 
cans their “lost” political rights. The whole affair is 
thoroughly un-American and most unfortunate. No 
one will gain, but many will suffer including the 100 
per cent Americans of German descent who will be 
made a target for discrimination and hatred. As a 
political pressure group the Alliance would be a joke, 
if its activities were not so harmful. It seriously em- 
barrassed Willkie when a Chicago group, supposed to 
be identified with the Alliance, endorsed his candidacy. 
That was meat for Kelly-Nash. They quickly started 
the well-oiled whispering machinery. Wallace followed 
through with his crack that “a vote for Willkie is a 
vote for Hitler.” The ensuing Gallup poll showed a 
10 per cent shift in Illinois from Willkie to Roosevelt. 
To be sure this poll was taken before Willkie opened 
his campaign. His San Francisco speech won back 
many of these votes. But if it should happen that 
Illinois lands in the New Deal column in November, 
business men who hope for Willkie’s election can pin 
the iron cross or some other kind of a cross on the 
German-American National Alliance. It has done a 
swell job of lining up the British vote, the Jewish 
vote, the Polish vote, and all the other Hitler-hating 
votes for the Roosevelt-Wallace ticket. 


Run Down Plants 


We not only need to modernize our offices, but as 
former President Hoover pointed out in his address 
to the University of Pennsylvania, we must bring our 
plant and production equipment out of its present 
slump of obsolescence, in order to bring down prices 
and expand markets, and to prepare for “the war 
after the war.” Mr. Hoover sagely declared: “We 
must apply every labor-saving device. We must 
remove every sort of restriction on both capital and 
labor which impedes or penalizes the use of better 
methods and better machines. We must maintain free 
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competition so that lower costs will be passed on to 
the consumer in lower prices. And we must have con- 
structive tax systems and removal of unnecessary 
governmental restrictions which lessen or destroy the 
initiative of men. This does not mean more pressure 
upon the individual workers. It means we must work 
our machines and our heads harder. It does not mean 
that we should abandon any protections to the health 
of workers. That would make for inefficiency itself. 
The common belief in our country today is that these 
competitive conditions from abroad will compel us to 
reduce wages, lengthen our hours of labor, reduce our 
standards of living as the totalitarian nations have 
done. There is an alternative. That is to increase our 
industrial efficiency. The proof of our national ability 
to do this is shown in our own economic history. Dur- 
ing the decade from 1920 to 1930 we increased our 
industrial efficiency by the astonishing amount of 
about 40 per cent. In the decade from 1930 to 1940 
however, we have made little progress. In many ways 
we have slipped back. We have not kept our plant 
and equipment up-to-date. Our machine tools became 
an average of three years less up-to-date than in 
1930.” That is something business might well ponder. 


Picking Salesmen 


In a recent survey of sales problems, one which 
had the highest number of mentions was picking sales- 
men who will make good. A number of sales man- 
agers asked: “Are aptitude tests practical?” Opinions 
differ. Some sales executives attach great importance 
to them; others very little. The difficulty, perhaps, 
is that we ask too much of these tests. So far as we 
know there is no sure-fire formula for picking sales 
winners. But aptitude tests do help to keep out men 
who have negative qualities which make their failure 
a certainty. Gerald E. Stedman, speaking before the 
thirteenth annual conference of the Bakery Sales 
Association in Chicago, blue-printed seven of these 
types: (1) The salesman with the swelled head, (2) 
the chronic complainer, (3) the quitter, (4) the man 
with an inferiority complex, (5) the time dissipater, 
(6) the alibi artist, (7) the slicker. He pointed out 
that not only was it important to guard against 
employing such salesmen, but that when found in a 
sales organization, they should be ruthlessly weeded 
out before they demoralize other salesmen. Most of 
us can spot these bad apples from afar, but even 
the best of us let them slip in occasionally. Properly 
used aptitude testing will help our batting average 
in that connection. After all, building a successful 
selling organization is largely a matter of eliminating 
the bad apples. If we can find out who not to hire, 
we will have taken a long step toward cutting down 
our percentage of failures, and that is something. 
Any method which checks our own judgment of a 
man, is worth while. Failures are too costly a luxury 
for present-day selling.—J.C. .A. 














This Burroughs dispatch system for 
speeding service calls in a metro- 
politan area has its counterpart 


in Burroughs offices everywhere. 


THEY GUARD YOUR OFFICE 


Burroughs maintains more than 450 service centers. Uni- 
formly efficient local service—readily available to every 
Burroughs user—extends to every county in the United 
States, to every part of Canada, and to foreign countries. 


against interruption 


Burroughs prompt, efficient local service is recognized by users 
as being without an equal for safeguarding the mechanical per- 
formance of office machines. Each man in Burroughs vast service 
organization is factory-trained, factory-controlled, and paid solcly 
by Burroughs. Each is placed where he is readily available to 
render periodic or emergency service to Burroughs users in his 
territory, and his work is supervised and guaranteed by Burroughs. 
Such efficient service saves time and money, assures minimum 
interruption in office routine, and is a major reason why over a 
million businesses have decided in favor of Burroughs equipment. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





odays Burroughs 


DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME—WITH LESS EFFORT—AT LESS COST 
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COST CONTROL IN GOVERNMENT 


An Editorial 


ws November 5 will be a momentous day for every business man. 


w Six million independent voters, who hold the balance of political power 
in this election, will go to the polls and decide what kind of a government we are going to have 
for the next four years—perhaps for the next hundred years. 


a If they accept the thesis that only the reelection of Mr. Roosevelt can 
save the country, in spite of his record for economic bungling and industrial failure, we have taken 
a long step toward National Socialism in America. 


w Mr. Roosevelt would deny this. Yet history shows that when a republic 
begins to experiment with the indispensable man it invariably ends in dictatorship. It happened 
in Germany. It happened in Italy. It happened in Russia. 


w It is not that Mr. Roosevelt wants to be a dictator, but an unchecked 
government unlooses forces which cannot be stopped. Each control requires more control. Each 
ruling requires more rulings. Government becomes higger and bigger. It is the age-old pattern 


of autocracy—the death knell of private enterprise. 


mw Yet we face a crisis which calls for the fullest possible cooperation be- 
tween industry and government. The very welfare of the country depends upon it. Business will 
cooperate, it must. But will it go so far or so full, as it would under the leadership of a man it 
trusted, respected and wanted as a leader? 


w Ninety-one per cent of the business men in this country, according to a 
national poll, want Wendell Willkie. They want him because they believe he can do a better job 
than Mr. Roosevelt in rearming this country. They want him because he can get more for the gov- 
ernment’s money at a time when billions are being spent for defense. 


we We do not say Mr. Willkie is a superman. But at least he has his feet on 
the ground, and will tackle the job at hand in a businesslike way. He will make democracy work. 


we We hope Wendell Willkie will be elected. But even if he loses, his cam- 
paign will not have been in vain. It has brought into the light many fallacies which have been 


holding America back.—J. C. A. 
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Salerno, the Baker Who Laughed 
At Depression oss: om 


At the ‘‘bottom”’ of the depression Fred Salerno quit a 
$45,000 job to join Robert Megowen in a baking ven- 


ture. Millionaire competitors gave them ninety days, Fred Salerno, one-time pan 
but today the plant runs twenty-four hours a day, greaser and carriage washer, 
whose depression-built business 


employs 400 people. Here is the story of their methods is another saga of American 
success proving that there are 


still plenty of business frontiers 











BY J. K. WESTERFIELD 


F YOU live in the Middle West 

and have a radio set, no doubt 
you have been aggravated with the 
whiney voice of a little girl who 
pleads, “Mommy, I want a Salerno 
Butter Cookie.” You may not like 
that voice—you may even hate it 
as some people do; but you would 
probably remember the name, 
“Salerno.” And, like others, you’d 
automatically ask for that product 
at your neighborhood grocer. 

However, that is only one reason 
why the Salerno-Megowen Biscuit 
Company is busy manufacturing 
over 20,000,000 cookies every 
twenty-four hours; and still it is 
behind in its orders. Sales have 
jumped more than 167 per cent 
since 1934, and pretty soon there 
will have to be an addition to the 
plant to meet the demand for its 
products. 

Needless to say, this represents 
a tremendous stride in any industry. 
But in order to fully understand 
this story, we must go back many 
years ; to be exact we must go back 
to the year of Chicago’s first 
world’s fair—back to the “panic” 
and “free silver” and such things. 
That was the time when a chunky, 
squarc-shouldered Italian boy of 
sixteen stepped from the platform 
of a jerky wooden day coach and 
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One of the Salerno-Megowen policies is a short line—fewer items with greater volume on each product. Some of the most 
popular items in the line are shown above and included is part of one of the trainload shipments frequently sold 


for the first 
Although he was out of work and 


time saw Chicago. 


in a strange city, he didn’t have to 
stop to figure out what he could 
do. His father had been a baker 
back in sunny Italy, and it was only 
logical that he should follow in his 
father’s footsteps. 

With this thought in mind he 
went to F. B. Kennedy and Com- 
pany, out of which later grew the 
famous National Biscuit Company, 
and got a job as a pan greaser. He 
got 50 cents for working a twelve- 
hour day. He didn’t have enough 
money to pay for a room so he got 
himself a job at night washing car- 
riages in return for the privilege of 
sleeping in the stable’s hay loft. 

That was Fred G. Salerno’s in- 
troduction into the cookie business. 

Today, at sixty-three, Mr. 
Salerno and his thirty-year-old son 
wn a streamlined cookie plant 
1,340,000 


which produces over 
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cookies an hour. Over 8,000 outlets 
in the city of Chicago sell Salerno 
cookies ; better than 75 per cent of 
all stores in Chicago have Salerno 
products on their shelves; and the 
Salerno line of packaged cookies 
can be found in thirty of the forty 
eight states. To meet this demand, 
the Salerno plant has been operat- 
ing day and night for the past year. 

But most remarkable is the fact 
that Mr. Salerno started manufac- 
turing cookies almost in the middle 
of the depression. To be exact, he 
built his plant in the summer of 
1933 and 
cookies by the fall of that year. 


started turning out 
“But how come this remarkable 
success?” you might well ask. 
Undoubtedly the depression it- 
self had a lot to do with his suc- 
cess; but so did the condition of 
the biscuit and cookie industry as 
a whole. When Mr. Salerno opened 
his new plant during the dark NRA 


days, the cookie industry was dan- 
gerously close to going on the rocks. 
Many manufacturers were keeping 
their prices up and producing just 
enough cookies to mect the market. 
Some, in order to get new markets, 
produced a second line to get into 
the lower price brackets. Said Mr. 
Salerno at the time, “We no watch 
other guy, but we keep step ahead 
of him. We produce few items in 
large numbers for lowest possible 
price. No second line anda second 
price with us.” 

At the time Mr. Salerno hit the 
market with his line, grocers were 
starving for something new in the 
way of a cookie. They were getting 
tired of looking at more or less drab 
cookie packages which were collect- 
ing dust on their shelves. The big- 
wigs of cookiedom gave Mr. Salerno 
ninety days to last in an already 
highly competitive cookie market. 
Yet, in spite of the fact that his 

















cookies were consistently higher in 
price than his competitors’, at the 
end of the first year, the company 
was operating at full throttle. 

Before Mr. Salerno started in for 
hiniself, he was no small fry in the 
cookie world. For forty-three years 
he had been associated with Charles 
Sawyer, of Sawyer Biscuit fame. 
He was with Mr. Sawyer when the 
Sawyer Biscuit Company was or- 
ganized in 1901, and when he re- 
signed in June 1933, he was presi- 
dent and director, and vice presi- 
dent and director of the United 
Biscuit Company of America, a 
parent company. 

In 1927, a parsimonious Scotch- 
man by the name of Robert Lee 
Megowen, who looks a lot like 
Wendell Willkie, 


Salerno with an idea to buy up as 


came to Mr. 


many options as available for 
cookie bakeries in the Chicago area. 

The plan looked good to Mr. 
Salerno; so he joined with Mr. 
Megowen and the two obtained op- 
tions to buy up some six hundred 
cookie producers. With the aid of 
New York capital, this was accom- 
plished and the United Biscuit Com- 
pany was formed with Mr. Salerno 
as vice president and Mr. Megowen 
as secretary and treasurer. 

At the time of Mr. Salerno’s 
resignation, A. P. 
chairman of the board of the United 
Biscuit Company, refused to accept 
it. Mr. Strietmann, a good sales- 
man, used every ounce of his per- 
suasive powers to convince Mr. 
Salerno he was making a mistake. 


Strietmann, 


He warned of a price war, and 
later, when Mr. Salerno first started 
to sell his cookies, he found him- 
self facing hostile competitors who 
were quoting special prices appli- 
cable only in the Chicago area of 
Cook County. 

Mr. Strietmann refused to ac- 
cept Mr. Salerno’s letter of resig- 
nation, and so Mr. Salerno just 
stuffed the letter into his own 
pocket and said that he had made 
up his mind, that was all there was 
to it. That was June 23, 1933; to- 
day, Mr. Salerno still carries that 
same letter in his pocket. Every 
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now and then he pulls it out to show 
it to a discouraged salesman or a 
friend. “It took lot what you call it 
guts; but it wasa worth it!” he 
emphasizes. 

When Mr. Salerno left the 
United Biscuit Company in 1938, 
he took many of United’s execu- 
tives with him. He took several key 
men, such as red-haired and blue- 
eyed Charles Sullivan, his present 
secretary and treasurer, and Mike 
Leonatti, present Salerno plant 
manager. These men left good jobs 
in the midst of the depression to 
start on a new venture which might 
easily have failed and left them 
jobless. They left their good jobs 
because they had seen their boss 
leave a $45,000 a year job, and 
they had a right to believe the “Old 
Man” was up to something big. 
that Mr. 
Salerno had made a world-circling 
tour with his family in 1932, and 
during that tour he had visited 


These ‘men knew 


almost every prominent biscuit com- 
pany in all of Europe. They were 
confident that he knew his cookies 
like no other man. And they became 
more confident when they saw their 
boss again having lunch with Mr. 
Megowen. 

It seems that every time Mr. 
Salerno and Mr. Megowen put their 
money into something it produces 
in a big way. This evidently was 
true of the whole Megowen family, 
because in 1926 Mr. Salerno had 
invested heavily in a tea room run 
by Vera Megowen, the Scotchman’s 
sister. She located in Evanston and 
catered to the chauffeur-driven hoi 
polloi of the North Shore. Vera 
Megowen’s Tea Room, as it is 
called, serves only the best and is a 
masterpiece of interior decoration. 
Every two or three months the 
place is done over. You don’t have 
time to get tired of the surround- 
ings, and rooms come and go like 
magician’s rabbits. 

At any rate, Mr. Salerno’s in- 
vestment paid good dividends and 
today he considers it money well- 
placed. This must be true, because 
more than once Mr. Salerno has 
had to wait for a seat there. 


The Salerno-Megowen team has 
always been one of management 
and finance. Mr. Salerno has always 
supplied the management and Mr. 
Megowen has handled the money. 
That is why the Salerno enterprise 
is really the Salerno-Megowen Bis- 
cuit Company. From the very start 
he had a controlling interest in the 
company, and today he and his 
son, George, run the business. 

In 1937 Mr. Megowen bought 
out the eighty-year-old Johnson 
Educator Biscuit Company in 
Lowell, Massachusetts. It is now 
known as the Megowen Educator 
Food Company and Mr. Megowen 
is pulling it out of a financial hole. 
Although this company and the 
Salerno-Megowen Biscuit Company 
are in no way related, Mr. Megow- 
en still has a substantial interest in 
the Salerno-Megowen combination. 

When Mr. Salerno left United 
Biscuit he had an ace in the hole. 
He and John Brandt, his chief en 
gineer for thirty-five years, held 
over 183 basic patents on cooki 
machinery which they knew would 
give them a definite advantage over 
their competitors. Today the Sal 
erno Machinery Company manu 
factures cookie machinery used the 
world over; but none is sold within 
800 to 1,000 miles of Chicago. If a 
machine should slip into this area, 
its title reverts back to Mr. Salerno. 
Such are the terms of sale. 

Starting from scratch, and using 
almost all of his own money, Mr. 
Salerno built an ultra-modern plant 
at 4500 West Division Street in 
Chicago. Then, after the plant was 
completed, he did a strange thing. 
He ordered a fence built around th: 
property he owned behind his plant : 
and on this fence he had painted a 
simple optimistic message, “Fu 
ture Expansion 333 feet by 267 
feet, Salerno Finest Cookies and 
Crackers.” 

Unencumbered with obsolete ma 
chinery as were many other cooki 
manufacturers in 1933, Mr. Saler 
no, in the fall of that year, starte:! 
production. At the end of one year’s 
operation, the plant was operatinz 
full blast 


(Continued on page 4; 
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The Delusions About Balance 
Sheet Surplus 





A better understanding of ‘‘surplus’’ on the balance 
sheet would enable executives to control their busi- 
nesses to better advantage. Better understanding of 
this term on the part of the public would eliminate a 
number of “‘foggy’’ conceptions of business problems 





BY EUGENE CALDWELL 


Consulting Management Engineer 


ROBABLY there has been noth- 

ing quite as unfortunate to busi- 
ness as the selection of the word 
“surplus” by accountants years 
ago to designate an important item 
on the balance sheet. The average 
person’s conception of “surplus” is 
something that isn’t needed. 

Confusion over the nature of cor- 
porate surplus by the layman has 
resulted in no end of unbalanced 
proposals for hampering business 
by the preventing of building up 
surplus. The undistributed profits 
tax recently repealed and the pro- 
hibition of unreasonable accumula- 
tion of surplus in the present 
revenue act are tangible results of 
a misconception of the nature of 
surplus. 

Of course, there is no connection 
between the popular meaning of 
“surplus” and its meaning when 
used in accounting. For purposes of 
accounting, surplus may be defined 
as the excess of net worth over the 
valuation placed upon the com- 
pany’s outstanding capital stock. 
In other words the net worth of any 
company consists of two items— 
capital stock and surplus. 

Surplus arises only in corpora- 
tion accounting, although since its 
wide-spread use, some accountants 
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have applied it to partnerships or 
single proprietorship to indicate 
ownership in excess of what is con- 
sidered necessary for operating. A 
better term would perhaps be “un- 
divided profits.” 

In general, surplus begins to ac- 
cumulate on a corporation’s bal- 
ance sheet as soon as the assets, 
after 
greater than the outstanding capi- 


deducting liabilities, are 
tal stock of the company. Usually 
this surplus arises by allowing earn- 
ings to remain in the business to 
provide for expansion. What the 
layman does not understand is that 
seldom, if ever, is this surplus in 
cash or even in anything that can 
be liquidated. Indeed, it is easily 
possible for a company to have a 
very large surplus, and yet be 
short of working capital. 

So confusing is the nature of sur- 
plus that many executives are not 
entirely clear as to its meaning 
when analyzing their own com- 
panies’ statements. Surplus is a 
very important item on the balance 
sheet because it is the only item out 
of which dividends can legally be 
declared. Of course, surplus can be 
converted into capital stock by 
declaring a stock dividend. 

There are two main classes of 


Eugene Caldwell will be well remem- 
bered by readers as the author of 
several articles in former issues of 
‘American Business.’” Among them 
are: “Twenty WaystoCut Taxes,’’ June 
1937; ‘‘What Executives Should Know 
About Fire Insurance,’’ October and 
November 1937; ‘‘When Your Banker 
Begins to Ask Ticklish Questions,” 
August and September 1938; ‘“‘How 
About Losses After the Fire Is Over,”’ 
November 1938; ‘“‘How Much ‘Use 
and Occupancy’ Insurance Should We 
Carry?’’ December 1938; ‘‘Reserves 
on the Balance Sheet,’’ in May 1939 


surplus—earned surplus and capi- 
tal surplus. “Earned surplus” is all 
surplus arising out of profits from 
the operation of the business. Most 
authorities call all other surplus 
surplus.” Consequently, 
surplus may be classified according 


“capital 


to the source from which it arises 
into the following kinds: 


























Business Must Be Allowed to Build a Surplus 


Wirnour surplus funds unemployment would have been far greater in the early part 
of the depression than it actually was. Many companies used surplus funds to tide em- 
ployees over dull periods when their work could not be sold profitably. Dividends 


were, In Many cases, paid out of surplus. 


But, as all business men know, and few politicians seem to know, surplus is not all cash. 
Critics of business often demand that business engage in unbusinesslike and uneco- 
nomic activities because “business has idle millions in surplus.” 


Unless business is permitted, in good times, to accumulate surplus the next depression 
will be far more severe because business will have no surplus with which to finance par- 
tially or wholly unprofitable operations, and to carry through bad_ times. 








I. Earned surplus. 


os 


I. Capital surplus. 
A. Paid-in surplus. 
B. Donated. 
1. Gifts. 
2. Stock donations. 
3. Forfeiture of stock and 
subscription payments. 
4. Assessments on fully paid 
stock. 
5. Contingent. 


~ 


Appreciation. 
1. Appreciation of assets 
(usually after appraisal). 
2. Adjustments of overstated 
operating reserves. 
3. Reduction in stated eapi- 
tal values, 
D. Sales of capital assets. 
Kk. Appropriated. 
1. Surplus reserves. 

Paid-in surplus results when a 
stockholder pays above par for the 
stock or above its stated value. This 
class of surplus also arises when 
the company deals in its own securi- 
ties and buys back stock at less than 
its par or stated value. 

Donated surplus usually arises 
when a gift is presented to the cor- 
poration such as a piece of land for 
a factory site. When such gifts are 
contingent upon a fact—for ex- 
ample, that 100 men be employed 
then the value of the land should 
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be carried as contingent surplus. 

Stockholders sometimes donate a 
portion of their holdings to the 
corporation for various purposes, 
such as to gain a tax advantage for 
the corporation or to accomplish 
refinancing. When this occurs, a 
surplus arises equal to the par 
value or stated value of the stock. 

When subscriptions for stock 
are not completed and the payments 
are forfeited, this gives rise to sur- 
plus equal to the amount of the 
payments, because nothing in the 
way of a liability or evidence of 
ownership is given. 

When assessments are made on 
fully paid stock, this also gives rise 
to donated surplus. Most stocks of 
industrial establishments are un- 
assessable, but banks can usually 
make additional assessments. 

Whenever the value of any asset 
is written up, an appreciation sur- 
plus arises. There is nothing wrong 
from an accounting standpoint in 
writing up an asset on the books 
when the higher value can be sub- 
stantiated. However, all such sur- 
plus which arises from write-ups 
should not be mixed in with regu- 
lar surplus, but should be marked 
“Surplus arising from apprecia- 
tion.” 

Also surplus arises when too 


great an amount has been set asic 
for liability reserves and adjust 
ments are made, writing down the 
reserve. The same is true when 
valuation reserves, such as depre 
ciation, are reduced. Any reduc 
tion in these reserves means that 
surplus will be increased. 

Any reduction in the value of 
capital stock will cause a like in- 
crease in surplus. The value of 
stock having par value cannot be 
changed without obtaining permis 
sion from stockholders and_ th« 
state issuing the charter. How 
ever, with no par value, this can 
be done by the board of directors. 

Any sale of a capital asset for 
an amount above the book valu 
gives rise to a surplus equal to the 
difference between the book valu 
and the sale price. With conserva 
tive (high) depreciation rates, this 
is a common source of surplus. 

Appropriated surplus is any sur 
plus set aside for some purpose so 
the entire amount of surplus will 
not be paid out in dividends. Ap 
propriations from surplus are al 
ways in the form of reserves. Such 
reserves may be for sinking funds 
or retirement of* bond issues, new 
buildings, plant expansion, contin 
gencies, ete. 

All surplus reserves are really 
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still a part of the surplus and 
should appear on the balance shect 
in the net worth section. In order 
to distinguish surplus reserves from 
the other two kinds of reserves 
valuation reserves and liability re- 
serves — the accountant should 
have clearly in mind their nature. 
Valuation reserves such as “De 
preciation,” “Reserve for bad 
debts,” 


shown on the balance sheet as a di- 


etc., should always be 
rect deduction from the asset in- 
volved. They are simply revalua- 
tions of the particular asset. On 
the other hand, liability reserves, 
such as “Reserve for taxes,” should 
appear as current liabilities. 

Other reserves representing con- 
tingencies or amounts set aside for 
various purposes are surplus re- 
serves and should always appear in 
this section of the balance sheet. 

Surplus can be dissipated in the 
following manner: 

a. Losses. 

b. Sale of treasury stock at 
below par or stated value. 
Dividends. 

1. Cash. 

2. Stock. 

Depreciation. 

1. Depreciation of as- 
sets (usually after ap- 
praisal). 

Adjustment of under- 
stated operating rev- 
enues. 

Increase in stated capi- 
tal values. 

e. Sale of capital assets. 

Losses, of course, reduce surplus. 
It is possible for a company to 
suffer losses to such an extent that 
more than the entire amount of sur- 
plus is used up. In this case the com- 
pany has a negative surplus, which 
deducts from the value of the capi- 
tal stock. 

If the company’s stock is sold 
below par or stated value, this 
causes a dissipation of surplus. 
This can only happen with treasury 
stock because the law forbids the 
first issue of stock to be sold below 
par. Even with no par stock the 
board of directors must fix the 
stated value, and this is the value 
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The average newspaper reader glancing hastily at corporation profit reports and 
balance sheets is likely to believe ‘‘surplus’’ means vast accumulations of cash. 
But the business man and accountant know ‘‘surplus”’ is all too often largely 
brick and mortar, factory buildings, machinery, tools, and office equipment 


at which it will be on the books. 
Any dividend causes a reduction 
of surplus. If the dividend is in 
cash, this reduces surplus directly. 
A stock dividend transfers surplus 
into the capital stock account. 
If any of the opposite book ad 


justments are made, giving rise to 


appreciation adjustment, this will 


When 


dissipate surplus. assets 


have previously been appreciated 
causing a surplus, then it is logical 
that any depreciation of assets 
(contrasted from operating depre- 
ciation of fixed assets) should be 
deducted from such surplus rather 
than the unearmarked surplus. 
Naturally when capital assets 
are sold at less than book value, 


this causes a surplus decrease. 




















My Experience with Men Who 
Wanted to Strike 





Out of long experience in working with men who were 
at the point of striking comes this common sense re- 
port suggesting that about seven out of ten strikes can 
be settled if both sides sit down together and talk 





BY IRVIN STALMASTER 


ILLIONS of us keep well most 

of the time, because a few of us 
get sick some of the time, and medi- 
cal research has a chance to find 
out what is wrong. It is generally 
something that went wrong some 
distance back in our lives, and at 
the time we might have adjusted 
matters. 

Millions of us also work along 
happily in our jobs; only a few 
business concerns get involved in 
“labor trouble.” Here, too, we gen- 
erally find that something went 
wrong a little time back—and we 
are making progress in preventing 
such troubles, too. 

Business today is keenly inter- 
ested in good employee relations. 
Good employer-employee relations 
make up a large part of good pub- 
lic relations. 

By reviewing some of my experi- 
ences as a mediator and arbitrator 
in labor disputes, I may be able to 
point out some preventives. 

The first step in dealing with a 
dispute is to get the facts, and 
they generally show that something 
went wrong a while back, maybe a 
long way back. At the time, it was 
thought unimportant. But in the 
light of today, it is seen there was a 
good chance for adjustment then. 

My first case was a bitter dispute 
in which employees demanded recog- 
nition of their union, and the em- 
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ployer resisted the demand. No 
question of hours or wages was in- 
volved, because the men were well 
paid and had short hours. A strike 
threatened. 

Probing for facts, I asked how 
long the men had belonged to their 
union, why they had joined, why 
they were dissatisfied with the wage- 
hour contract their employer had 
signed without making his plant a 
closed shop. 

It came out that the men had 
joined because they had a griev- 
ance. The superintendent made 
them clean up around their ma- 
They that, as 
skilled operators. They thought the 
union would be able to deal with the 
superintendent, a good production 
man, but somewhat old-fashioned in 
his ideas. In Europe, when he 
learned his trade, every man had to 
clean up around his machine. 

The employer was an individual- 
ist, had started as a workman, took 
pride in his success, had a little 


chines. resented 


“overlord” complex. The superin- 
tendent was paid to manage the 
plant, and the men must obey him. 

That was the trouble 
started, and it was to the interest 
of the employer to hire unskilled 


where 


workers to clean up. 

We settled this dispute by arbi- 
tration, but it was really a cost- 
finding study, such as should have 


been made when the men first ob 
jected to cleaning up. Obstinacy 
drove the men to organize, and then 
the talk was about union recogni 
tion, not the real grievance. Even 
the superintendent was satisfied 
with the settlement. 

In another case, the dispute was 
about the discharge of a foreman 
by the employer, the employees pro 
testing and threatening to strike. 

On the surface, the foreman 
seemed to be a popular man. But 
going back for facts, it was found 
that many employees disliked this 
foreman, because he was overbear 
ing and insulting. A year before, he 
had fought a union question against 
the union’s business agent, a sen 
sible man, and won by a vote. This 
had gone to his head, and he con- 
templated running for the union 
manager’s office. So, he was not 
popular in the plant, but threat- 
ened to run for union business man- 
ager if discharged, and employees 
feared him. 

Charges brought against him in 
cluded one of insulting a woman 
employee, sufficient ground for dis- 
charge. Yet if discharged, he would 
be a worse trouble maker. 

The case was settled by keeping 
the foreman, requiring his apology 
to the woman employee, and also 
reprimanding him. Everybody was 
satisfied, even the foreman. 

What had gone wrong here? 
Something very important in good 
relations—there had been no chan- 
nel through which employees could 
report small grievances. 

The professional labor arbitra 
tor, called into a dispute where th: 
parties can no longer agree, finds 
himself in a ticklish situation. Hi 
has been invited—but he walks on 
eggs! 

The parties will not talk with 
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one another, but will talk to him, 
tell him things that have not come 
to light in their dealings, and in 
the end agree to a settlement based 
on his advice. 

But after the settlement, he may 
be a “whipping boy” for both sides, 
because the union representatives 
have to report to their members, 
and the employer to his stockhold- 
ers, and each will report that he 
took the best settlement he could 
get from that labor arbitrator! 

However, they respect him be- 
cause he is impartial and recognize 
him as a representative of the pub- 
lic, which has its interests in such 
disputes. Best of all, they talk to 
him, as they may not talk to each 
other, and help him get all the facts. 

It is prevention that the arbi- 
trator thinks most about, as he 
questions men. As he finds little 
things that went wrong in the past, 
he asks himself, “*How can such in- 
cipient troubles be detected and ad- 
justed when they are small?” 

At least seven times in ten, the 
difficulty is one of management, in 
the sense that, quite apart from em- 
ployee relations, it is going to cost 
management money if not set right. 

A strike was threatened in a 
shoe factory. The dispute was 
about wages. The employer wanted 
to reduce piece rates because some 
of the men were making abnormal 
wages. Investigation of the facts 
showed that big wages were being 
made by only two men. They were 
exceptionally fast workers and had 
hit on a clever scheme. 

The shoe business is seasonal, 
with rush and slack times. In busy 
times, these men worked hard, mak- 
ing say 150 pairs of shoes daily, 
compared with 100 average for the 
shop. Instead of turning in that 
many, however, they would turn in 
tickets for 125, and in slack wecks 
add the hold-out to their tickets. 
What they wanted was good aver- 
age wages over the year. 

They were detected by a check 
of job tickets, and on that evidence, 
the employer decided a general ad- 
justment of rates was necessary. 

In settling (Continued on page 46) 
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When Men “Talk Strike” 


l Often the stated reason 
" for the strike is not what 

is bothering the men at all, 

but some small grievance. 


2 Some petty tyranny by a 

* foreman may be the real, 
but unstated, cause of all the 
strike threats. 


3 There are times when an 
* outside man to serve as a 
‘whipping boy’’ may hasten 
the settlement of trouble. 


Piece work disputes, often 
arising from one or two 
men, may start trouble which 
can easily develop into a strike. 


5 No matter how small a 

" business, it is often profit- 
able to call in an arbitrator to 
deal with complaints. 


Provide a regular channel 
through which employees 
can get minor grievances “‘off 
their chests’’ easily. 
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Hidden Costs In Office Forms 





It is not the original cost of a form which makes it 
expensive, but the lost motion so often required in 
filling in the blanks. Stopping this leak in office 
costs is easy when forms are functionally designed 





BY FRANK M. KNOX 


President, Frank M. Knox Co., Naw York 


emer "l forms control and 
standardization is a problem of 
two parts: First, the control of 
forms before they reach the pur- 
chasing department, and, second, 
the proper purchasing of forms. 
The control of forms (first part of 
the problem) contains six distinct 
factors: 

(1) The plan, including the ele- 
ments of authority, control unit, 
location in the company, relation 
with using departments, ete. It is 
the blueprint of the control. 

(2) The 


physical standards on paper and 


standards, including 
printing, and functional standards 
on the design of forms for simpli- 
fication and increased efficiency. 

(3) Control files, including both 
the numerical file and the functional 
file. The latter is an indispensable 
keystone to a successful program. 

(4) Trained personnel. Forms 
cannot be scientifically designed by 
untrained personnel any more than 
can lathes and die-stamping 
presses. 

(5) Controlled 


including the classification of ma- 


requisitioning, 


terial and schedules for periodic 
ordering. 

(6) The actual standardization 
of the forms by the personnel under 
the program set up. 

It is more important to stand- 
ardize forms “functionally” than 


“physically.” Physical standardi- 
zation is more obvious and is easier 


to do. Functional standardization 
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for increased clerical efficiency and 
economy is not as easy or obvious. 
Concerns claiming to standardize 
their forms “functionally” nearly 
always confuse forms standardiza- 
tion with the study of systems and 
procedures, mistaking the mere re- 
design of forms in line with systems 
changes with the standardization 
of the forms. 

Just 
by “functional” standardization? 


what is meant, then, 
Let’s take an example: One com- 
pany set up a forms control pro- 
gram through the committee meth- 
od. A committee of three men was 
appointed. They dropped their 
other duties and worked full time 
for three months in the standardi- 
zation of the forms of one major 
department. They examined the 
forms used by every branch office 
and found a more or less chaotic 
condition. Each branch office was 
using a different form for the same 
purpose. After considerable study 
and consultation this committee 
was successful in designing forms 
which, for the most part, could be 
used uniformly by all branches. In 
this way they reduced about 1,000 
forms to a little over 400. They 
reduced the cost of the forms 
greatly and actually improved the 
systems in use. 

It is unfortunate, however, that 
this committee did not have scien- 
tifically-developed standards to 
guide it in the redesign of the forms 


during this so-called standardiza- 


tion process. The result was that 
the forms which were designed 
contained serious errors in relation 
to clerical efficiency. 

One of those forms ts illustrated 
on page 21. This important form 
was used on a business machine and 
filled in by typists who worked full 
time on this one job. Notice the ar 
rangement of the data on the form. 
When a printer sets type he aligns 
it to the left hand side and this is 
the way it appears on this form. 
However, the typist must start 
typing from the right hand side of 
the data and she finds this uneven, 
all over the form, because the print 
er has aligned the type matter to 
the left. As a result she must either 
use her carriage release, space-bar, 
or back-spacer to position her 
carriage. When she goes to dif 
ferent items on the same line across 
the form she again must adjust her 
carriage to the uneven alignment. 

With the same form with the 
printed data aligned to the right 
instead of the left, the typist sets 
her tabular keys and eliminates all 
the waste motion with the carriage 
back- 


The operation of filling 


release, space-bar, and 
spacer. 
in the entire form was speeded up 
by more than 20 per cent. 

Now it costs a little more to 
have the printer set the type and 
make up his printing form with 
the type aligned to the right in 
stead of the left. But the saving 
in clerical operation was many 
times the entire cost of the form 
and the printing cost became rel 
atively unimportant. 

There we have one illustration 
of “functional” standards—hav 
ing to do with the design of th 
form in relation to clerical econ 
omy. No use to expect the printe: 
to do this sort of thing. That is 
not his job. He is supposed to 
follow copy “even if it flies out the 
window.” The purchasing depart 


ment is in no position to watch for 
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wh things. It has too much to 
o watching markets and buying 
dvantageously. It is definitely 
ie task of someone to see that 
wse things are taken care of be- 
re the form goes to the purchas 
ig department or printer. But 
ho should that “someone” be? 

Printed forms are designed by 
ersons who are experts in almost 
verything except the correct de- 
gning of forms—expert account- 
uts and auditors, expert factory 
ianagers and department heads, 
xpert stationery storekeepers and 
urchasing agents, expert systems 
nd procedures men. 

When a man designs an office 
orm in the average office he usual- 
vy takes the nearest piece of blank 
aper, a pencil and sometimes a 
ler, and draws the form on the 
andom piece of paper. Too many 
imes that same piece of paper 
roes to the purchasing depart- 
ent and even to the printer. 

On the other hand, the piece of 
aper with the rough design on it 
sometimes passes through _ the 
iands of someone assigned to the 
vork of “standardizing” office 
ind plant forms—usually in his 
spare time from another regular 
ob. In rare instances there may 
be a man who has been assigned 
full time to do nothing except 
study and standardize printed 
forms. In such cases the form will 
robably be redesigned to bring it 
in line with physical standards. 

The main trouble is, even where 
companies have assigned a man 
full time to do the work, this man 
las no accurate, complete, or 
scientific standards to guide him. 
[t is true that a list of standard 
form sizes can be obtained from 
umost any printer, and paper 
houses are only too glad to help 
set up standard classifications of 
saper for forms printing, and 
some information can be obtained 
m the various reproducing or 
rinting processes. 

It must be remembered, how- 
ver, that printed forms are two 
different and distinct things: On 


ne hand (Continued on page }2) 
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This form is not designed 


in accordance with proper 
FUNCTIONAL STANDARDS 


it causes lost time as well 
as clerical inefficiency. 


Te enter data on this form typist 

uses carriage release, space-bar or 

Pa back spacers—-or all three to posi- 
/ tion the carriage before typing 

more than 50 waste m typewriter 


/ strokes. 
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The form now contributes to only —not the carriage release, 


maximum clerical efficiency. 


Typist now uses TABULAR KEY 


space-bar and back spacer. — to po- 
P sition the carriage for proper entry 
Ps of data. This is made possible by 


‘ J vertical alignment of all data on 
aa yi form. \ 
a \ 
\ 
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When this form was first designed, the only thought was to record desired 
information. In the redesigned form, the same information is obtained by 
use of tabulator and decreasing the necessary number of typewriter strokes 
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Two ways of packing heating stoves. The open crate pack- 
ing weighs 10 pounds more than the corrugated paper box 


Open slat wood crate, with corrugated board to protec 
top and sides. Uncrating instructions are in plain view 


Is There a Better Way to Pack 
Your Product? 





To the executive responsible for packing hard-to-ship 
products, this story of industry’s never-ending war on 
waste shows how freight costs are cut and damage 
claims reduced due to improved shipping methods 





BY RANDALL R. HOWARD 


LARGE distributing company 

recently was having a lot of 
trouble with its parcel post ship- 
ments of individual sets of andirons. 
The sets had the appearance of 
being well enough packed in ex- 
celsior-padded, wood boxes which 
cost the manufacturer about 30 
cents each. However, from 5 to 9 
per cent of the orders, in different 
territories, were reaching customers 
in damaged condition. 

The company packing depart- 
ment tackled the control job. The 
men assembled from manufacturers 
all the different andiron models and 
shipping cartons they could find, 
but no carton among them seemed 
suitable. So they worked out a de- 
29 
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sign and a formula for an entirely 
new shipping container of corru- 
gated paperboard. It was so stand- 
ardized that it could be adapted, in 
different sizes, to at least 90 per 
cent of all andirons on the market, 
including the ten models in their 
own stock. 

The new carton was subjected 
to severe parcel post tests, and the 
shipping damage was so slight as 
to be negligible. Moreover, the im- 
proved cartons were costing only 
8 cents each, as against 30 cents 
for the former wood boxes, and the 
shipping weight was reduced 2 
pounds. The manufacturer enthu- 
siastically adopted the new corru- 
gated container, and he was per- 


mitted to use it for all of his oth« 
customers. 

The above example of saving 
from the improvement of a shippin; 
container could be multiplied man 
times, from the recent experienc 
of merchandise manufacturers an 
retailers. In addition to the possibl: 
savings, it also illustrates a ne\ 
kind of merchandising cooperatio: 
toward the control of shipping dam 
ages. 

This new trend has been largel) 
stimulated by the increasing use oi 
paperboard shipping containers. In 
the old days, when most of suc! 
shipping was in solid wooden con 
tainers, “a box was a box.” But in 
this day of light weight, paper 
board boxes—well, the averag: 
shipping container is a tailored job 
The materials are tested and spe 
ified. The carton is fitted to thi 
goods. The imprinted outside in 
structions for handling and un 
packing are very important. Th: 
interior packing must be expert! 
done, to head off that most pesk: 
of all shipping claims—‘“conceale 
damage.” There is much more < 
factory prepacking, so an item ma 
be delivered to the consumer with 
out repacking. 

Such 
course, has put increased respon 
sibility on the safe shipping qual 


factory prepacking, « 
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ies of the carton or container. 
“his responsibility is developing a 
iew kind of cooperative program 
iv some distributors, to make cer- 
ain the goods they handle are 
woperly cartoned at the factory. 
eaders in this program include 
ome of the large department stores 
ind mail order houses. The pro- 
rram was featured at the last semi- 
innual convention of the National 
tetail Dry Goods Association held 
n Chicago, through a talk and a 
packing demonstration. 

As an example of activities in one 
branch of the industry, a National 
Committee on Furniture Packing 
las been formed by shipping or- 
vanizations, manufacturers, and 
retailers. This is supplemented by 
the program of the Furniture Pre- 
pack Association, which includes 
leading carton manufacturers who 
we pooling their individual experi- 
ences toward the making of safer 
and more economical shipping con- 
‘ainers. These groups, and other 
like groups in other industries, are 
working with the Freight Container 
Bureau of the Association of 
\merican Railroads, which is issu- 
ing new recommendations based 
on the tested principles and meth- 
ods of carton packing. 

It is the business of the individual 
nembers of such groups of ship- 
pers to pass on to their source 
manufacturers their recommenda- 
tions for improved packing. One 
mail order company has already set 
ip detailed carton-making specifi- 
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Vire-bound boxes, corrugated board boxes are only two 
acking materials used by Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett 





cations and packing instructions 
for hundreds of different items. 
Many are in the furniture line, but 
they are working out like specifica- 
tion sheets for all other lines in 
which there is trouble from ship 
ping damage. 

The specifications for a particu 
lar new carton are first designed on 
engincering principles and the com- 
pleted carton is given actual ship- 
ping tests. A specification sheet 
usually is illustrated with a num- 
ber of figures. It will include de- 
tailed instructions on the materials 
of the carton; the preparation of 
the item for packing ; possible wood 
saddles or shipping skids to be used 
for supports; method of placing 
the item in the carton or attaching 
it; and handling and unpacking di- 
rections to be imprinted on the car 
ton. 

One company has, on each dif 
ferent specification sheet sent to 
its source manufacturers, this form 
paragraph: “All (item inserted) 
sold to (company name) must be 
packed as specified herein, and all 
quotations are understood to in- 
clude specified packing. No other 
packing will be accepted unless 
written approval of the factory 
packing department is obtained be- 
fore shipment of merchandise.” 

This new program of preventive 
packing takes full advantage of the 
lighter shipping and _ handling 
weight and the more elastic quali- 
ties of corrugated and solid paper 


board, as contrasted with wood. 


Again at Hibbard’s, we see steel strapping, wood crates, 
and corrugated board in use in packing different products 










However, the new packing engincers 
are not prejudiced against wood. It 
is still much used in combination 
with corrugated paperboard for 
heavy articles, often for base skids 
for furniture, stoves, machinery, 
precision instruments; or to give 
stiffness, in the form of saddle sup- 
ports or slats, to long or thin cor- 
rugated containers. 

It has been demonstrated that 
some items formerly thought to be 
quite subject to damage, can be 
shipped just as safely and much 
more economically with little or no 
packaging—for example, tin con- 
tainers of paint, varnish, and other 
like items with good handles or of 
a convenient size for easy handling. 
Parcel post regulations have been 
modified to permit such shipping, 
though it is required that the top of 
a can of paint, for instance, must 
be well secured with solder or other- 
wise. Quite a variety of sturdy hard- 
ware items come within this classi- 
fication; and the fact that they 
are exposed seems to insure more 
careful handling. 

Automobile storage batteries are 
now being safely shipped with much 
less packaging. Such a battery used 
to be shipped by parcel post only 
in a solid little wood “dog house” 
weighing 5 to 6 pounds, with a 
peaked top to insure its being kept 
in upright position and for top pro- 
tection. Today a battery is safely 
shipped with only a little jacket 
cover weighing perhaps half a 


pound, with “Caution” arrows to 
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keep it upright and a warning 
“Acid” label. 

A mail order house formerly was 
shipping a popular ice cream 
freezer in an elaborate corrugated 
carton of enlarged size to protect 
side handle and top extensions. 
That is, until it was found 10 cents 
per shipment could be saved by 
either removing or wrapping the 
extensions and covering the freezer 
with padded wrapping paper. 

Sears, Roebuck and Company 
formerly were having heavy losses 
in shipping neon signs used by 
their retail stores seattered over 
the country, even though the signs 
were carefully packed in solid wood 
boxes. They finally decided that 
most of this loss was because there 
seems to be a tendency for han- 
dlers of freight to “play ball” with 
packages which look exceptionally 
solid and safe. So they changed to 
an open-type of slatted wood crate 
which displays the actual fragile 
nature of the signs—and they be- 
gan to go through without damage. 

This company formerly thought 
it necessary to wrap a long two- 
man, crosscut saw with heavy 
paper, then protect the curving 
tooth edge with a long, notched 
strip of wood firmly wired in place. 
But the bent wood strip often would 
break and expose the teeth, or give 
off splinters to injure the handlers. 
They solved the problem by dis- 
carding the wood and simply en- 
closing the saw blade in a doubled- 
over strip of heavy fibreboard, 
stapled around the curving edges 
of the saw teeth. 

Another Sears package that once 
caused trouble was a 51-foot floor 
lamp, which made a very bulky 
package in a big corrugated con 
tainer. Worst of all, the package 
exceeded in size the 100-inch, over- 


all girth limits for parcel post ship- 


ping. The remedy was simple. The 


central lamp stem was removed and 
the remainder of the lamp was 
nested into a container of about 
one-half the former size, with the 
stem separately wrapped and at- 
tached. This same method also 
worked well for packing an clabo- 
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rate bird cage on a tall stand. 

A large shipper of washing ma 
chines discovered that its standard- 
ized packages were a little too large 
to permit stowing of two layers ot 
machines into a standard truck 
body. The package was redesigned 
to permit two-layer loading, with 
a large annual saving in motor 
freight expense. The new plan of 
packing furniture in paperboard 
cartons rather than wood crates, 
also has made possible considerable 
savings of space in carload and 
truckload shipping. 

A few years ago there was much 
damage in shipping heavy stoves, 
radios, enameled kitchen cabinets, 
ete. There were charges and coun- 
ter charges as to the “responsi- 
bility” for this damage. The ship- 
per would file a damage claim with 
his carrier; and the carrier would 
blame the shipping container. But 
it was proved that in some cases the 
damage undoubtedly was due to 
structural weakness in the goods 
themselves. Some furniture manu- 
facturers have modified the finish 
of items to lessen the possibility of 
“pressure damage.” The support- 
ing back frames of some radios have 
been strengthened to give greater 
safety in packing and handling. A 
few little changes in the base cast- 
ings of a stove, for the more con- 
venient attachment of the wood 
paeking parts, have brought large 
claim reductions. 

There are many examples of 
large savings in the shipping weight 
of a container, when a change is 
made from a wood box to paper- 
board. A retailer of “portable man- 
tles”’—that is, imitation fireplaces 

asked his manufacturer to send 
in a sample shipping container 
which he thought would be suitable. 
The sample was of heavy wood with 
excelsior packing, and the goods 
arrived in damaged condition. The 
retailer set a packing engineer to 
work to make an improved con- 
tainer. The result was a combined 
corrugated and wood carton with 
40 pounds less weight, costing 20 
which 


cents less to construct, 


was much easier to unpack. 


A large plateglass mirror, for 
erly was packed in a wood contain 
which made it a little too heavy f 
the parcel post limit of 70 pound 
A redesign of the carton, made this 
time of combined corrugated aiid 
wood, reduced the weight of 
by about 10 


brought it down so that it wou 


package poune 
ship parcel post, and within a ye 
sales of the item had jumped 25 
per cent. 

Examples of like savings con 
from a large wholesaler of hai 
ware, Hibbard, Spencer, Bartl 
and Company. By packing o 
lawn mower model in a corrugat: 
carton rather than a wood box, 
pounds were saved in its shippii 
weight. They made like substanti 
savings from packing a_ lar 
enamel kitchen cabinet in a corr 
gated container of giant size 
about 5 feet high by 314 fe 
square at the base. 

Large weight savings have be 
effected in the packing of the fo 
lowing items, either in straight co) 
rugated containers or in combin 
wood and corrugated: An outboard 
motor ; a power lawn mower in a nev 
package with 40 per cent les 
weight ; a 6-foot work bench, includ 
ing heavy bracings in knocked-down 
form ; a power orchard sprayer ; a 
electric power grinder in a 52-inc! 
wood and corrugated container ; 
tool chest with 90 pieces; a jig sa 
with a wood base. 

In general, it is a good inves! 
ment for the retailer to get hi: 
goods factory prepacked. One 1 
tailer, who had been getting a suy 
ply of folding lawn chairs from hi 
source manufacturer packed in 
bundles of six at a packing cost 
the manufacturer of about 20 cents, 
was obliged to break the packag: 
down and repack the chairs f 
parcel post shipping at a cost « 
about 10 cents per chair. So th 
retailer arranged to have the fa¢ 
tory prepack each chair individu 
ally. This cost the factory 6 cen! 
per chair—or 36 cents for the six 
but saved the retailer 4 cents px 
chair, and also the former unpac! 


ing and extra handling costs. 
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America Seeks The Better Way 


i SHOWED this picture to a famous industrialist. 
He smiled as he told me that the gaunt giants of 


the wheat fields were extremely wasteful. Considering 
he fuel they burned, they produced little power. “No 
wonder,” he said, “they stand rusting into junk. We 
1ave found a better way to power the machines which 
thrash billions of bushels of grain each year.” 

And then he settled back to give me a talk on the 
great progress of modernization in business. Some- 
hing reminded him of a clipping in his desk. Leaning 
over he began to tug at the lower, right-hand drawer 
f his thirty-year-old desk. “I wish someone would 
invent a desk with drawers that wouldn’t stick.” He 
vanked and tugged and pulled and then finally drew 
back to administer about six sudden kicks. The kicks 
ipparently loosened the jammed drawer and out it 
came. A vast, jumbled mass of papers were revealed. 

Another few minutes passed before he found what 
he wanted and got back on the topic of his conver- 
sation. When he finished, I told him about the modern 
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desks, with interchangeable drawers, equipped with 
filing tabs, indexes, dividers, and other improvements, 
as well as suspension drawers which move at the touch 
of a little finger, gliding noiselessly on roller bearings. 

In backward countrics they make a point of using 
all equipment until it falls apart. That is one reason 
why wages are low, production slow and costly, and 
the national incomes so small. But here we have 
learncd, for the most part, to scrap equipment when 
it is obsolete, and we consider it obsolete when we 
find a better machine. 

It seems strange that the farmers of the wheat 
country learned so much more quickly than some 
business men that machines and equipment are often 
obsolete before they wear out. In many an office today 
much or all of the equipment is no more modern than 
these “prides of the prairie” which the farmers junked 
years ago. When business awakens to this fact, there 
will be much less money spent for overhead and 


E. W. 


office costs. 








PHILADELPHIA lost 15,875 people, according to the 1940 census figures, and like other large cities is struggling with hig 


taxes, congestion, blighted areas, and other troubles which are forcing people and business to surrounding suburban ares 


Have Cities Stopped Growing? 


RELIMINARY census reports 


indicate that eight of the n 





. ee $3 ee 533 
The answer is ‘‘yes’’ in a few cases and ‘no’ inmany,  ,,,,, “tmenky-tve langue” cities 
but 1940 census figures indicate that we may see more lost population in the decade sin 


1930. It is true that these loss: s 
were negligible, and equally tri 
that they may prove little. But 


view of the facts presented in or 


business moving to the suburbs, highways, and cross- 
roads as the trend toward decentralization spreads 





June issue (“The Crossroads M: 
chant Goes Modern’’) and in o1 
BY EUGENE WHITMORE August issue (“Why Downtown 
Shopping Declines”), it seems 
worth while to examine some of tly 
facts concerning the cities whos 
population has reversed, for t! 
first time in our country’s history, 
the traditional upward trend. 
With the exception of boo 
towns which had mushroom grow! 
by reason of the discovery of gol:|, 
silver, oil, copper, and some of t 
old lumbertowns whose populati: 
left when the lumber was ci 


CLEVELAND, with its Public Square 
shown here, lost 22,044 population in 
ten years. While SAN FRANCISCO 
blames the bridges, it disputes the 
census figures which show a loss 
4,839 population in the last deca 
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7 (Courtesy Convention Bureau, Boston Chamber of Commerce) 
BOSTON showed a loss of 11,668 but the 80 towns 


d suburbs in the surrounding area showed small gains 


ST. LOUIS, although busy with reclamation projects, 
saw its population decrease 8,212 in the last ten years 


American cities have usually gained 
population, not lost it. 

Although only eight of the ma- 
jor cities lost population, men who 
have studied population trends tell 
us that this is the beginning of a 
trend which may become more and 
more pronounced. They tell us that 
he percentage of old people in our 
population is growing larger and 
that one of these days before many 
census periods pass we shall see a 
static population in America. To 
he business executive who is wor- 
‘ied about this month’s sales figures, 
hese trends may seem to be some- 
hing for his successor to worry 
‘bout and of no immediate concern. 
ne sales executive said, “T’ll cross 
hat bridge when I meet it.” 
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Before the population trend flat 
tens out there are factors which 
bring immediate problems to almost 
every business man whose product 
is sold nationally, whose invest 
ments are in city real estate, down 
town buildings, in public service 
companies, local transportation 
companies, or whose product is dis- 
tributed in cities. Take the eight 
cities which lost population. They 
are, with the population lost : 

Philadelphia . 15,875 

Cleveland. . .  . 22,044 

St. Louis . 8,212 

Boston . 11,668 

Pittsburgh 4,433 

San Francisco . 4,839 

Newark 14,101 

Rochester . 3,438 


ROCHESTER, despite the prosperity of its industries, 


suffered an actual population loss of 3,438 since 1930 


PITTSBURGH claims that its importance as a steel 


center is undiminished, but it still lost 4,433 people 


It is evident that this loss of 
15,875 Philadelphia 
means that the city lost population 


people by 


equal to a town the size of Sun- 
bury, Pennsylvania. Where did it 
go? How will this loss of popula- 
tion effect sales in downtown Phila- 
delphia? Possibly the people just 
moved to outlying areas, and if this 
is true the sales of stores in down- 
town Philadelphia may not be af- 
fected. But the sales executive seek- 
ing to maintain sales in the Phila- 
delphia area should investigate to 
see if he is getting his share of sales 
from the community business cen- 
ters surrounding Philadelphia. 

But there is more to it than just 
the loss of sales to the people who 
have moved away from the city 
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(Borvig Photo) 


Sales of pottery from roadside stores began in the pottery producing dis- 
tricts along the Ohio River, but were so successful that the idea is spreading 
to other states, as shown by this successful store on an Indiana highway 


where brotherly love is alleged to 
thrive. Does this population trend 
indicate a permanent condition? 
Does it mean that branch offices 
there should not be expanded? Does 
it mean that branch stores or other 
outlets should pay less rent? 

Next on the list 
which lost 22,044 population, a loss 


which almost equals a town the size 


is Cleveland, 


of Alliance, Ohio. In this connec- 
tion, the comment of the executive 
vice president of the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce, Walter I. 
Beam, is worth considering. He 
Says: 

“Tt should be remembered that 
the City of Cleveland (area 73.43 
square miles) is the industrial and 
commercial center of the Greater 
City of Cleveland Metropolitan 
District (239.44 square miles). 

“Within the corporate limits of 
the City of Cleveland is contained 
close to 90 per cent of the manu- 
facturing, 86 per cent of the retail 
trade, and 98 per cent of the whole- 
sale business done in the met ro- 
politan district. As commerce and 
industry expand within the cor- 
porate limits of the city, it seems 
only natural that residents of those 
areas should relocate, in| many 
cases, in the surrounding civil sub 
divisions, since there are no physi- 
cal barriers to prevent this. 

“While Cleveland dropped 2.7 
per cent in population in the 1930- 
40 decade, according to the pre 
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liminary census figures, the Cleve 
land Metropolitan District showed 
an increase of 1.1 per cent and 
Cuyahoga County an increase of 
1.3 per cent.” 

Unless the decay at the center of 
Cleveland is stopped with a tremen- 
dous rebuilding surge, which seems 
unlikely, it seems safe to predict 
that the “blight” which covers the 
old Euclid, Superior, Carnegie, and 
St. Clair Avenues sections will con- 
tinue to spread and increase and 
further drive people from the city 
to the outlying districts, which 
must inevitably mean more shop- 
ping in these districts and still more 
impetus for the crossroads mer- 
chant whose store is modernized. 

The next city to show a loss 
fared somewhat better than Cleve- 
land. St. Louis lost 8,212 in the 
decade between 1930-40. Even the 
federal government, blamed as it is 
for almost everything, comes in for 
a share of the blame for this loss of 
population in St. Louis. It is best 
explained by H. O. Whiteside, di- 
rector of research for the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce, who says: 

“The corporate boundaries of 
our city were established in 1876 at 
which time the city was separated 
from the county, and it was not 
anticipated that the city would re- 
quire more than its 61 square miles 
of land area. Largely because of 
the legal obstacles, efforts to en- 
large the city of St. Louis in re- 


cent years have been unsuccessf\ 

“By 1930 the major part of S 
Louis had been built up and in t¢|! 
years since 1930 transportation f 
cilities between the central busines 
district and the outlying areas hay 
been materially improved, addin 
to the centrifugal forces in oper 
tion around the older and mo 
fully developed areas, 

“Whereas the city of St. Lou 
lost 1 per cent of its population bh 
tween 1930 and 1940, St. Lou 
County had a population increa 
in the same period of 29.3 per ce: 
It can be truthfully said that a sic 
nificant part of this county i 
crease was at the expense of t 
central city. However, the cor 
bined city and county populatix 
still has shown a 5.2 per cent i 
crease in the last decade. 

“One of the major forces « 
couraging decentralization in t! 
last few years has undoubted 
been the readiness of certain fe 
eral agencies to encourage subu 
ban home ownership while at t! 
same time showing an unwillingnes 
to give similar encouragement 
home ownership within the old 
sections. 

“Unquestionably the second in 
portant factor—which was mai 
effective largely by improved trans 
portation facilities—was the desi) 
of many St. Louisans to escay 
from the dirt and smoke of the ce: 
tral city. It is our hope that th 
drastic action taken recently b: 
the city will be sufficiently success 
ful to eliminate or at least min 
mize the last decentralizing factor.” 


Another major city which showe«! 


a population loss is Boston, whic 


is missing 11,668 bean eaters fron 
its corporation limits. According | 
Benjamin F. Stacey of the Chan 
ber of Commerce, there are thre 
reasons for this loss. They ar 
Migration of families to the sul 
urbs, restriction of immigration. 
and the falling birth 
thinks that the migration of fam 


lies to the suburbs is the mai 


rate. H 


reason and points to the fact th: 
the Boston Metropolitan Distric 


consisting of (Continued on page 4 
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Keeps me hoppin’ to keep up with that speedy 


Bu, the Office Boy, knows that the 
operator of the Model K Electric Comptometer 
adding-calculating machine turns out a 
whopping pile of figure work in a day. 

Bill’s boss knows that this machine is not 
only fast, but amazingly accurate, adaptable, 
and economical. 

The Model K Electric, illustrated below, 
teams up perfectly with modern Comptometer 


STOP! Operating errors due to im- 
perfect manipulation are “stopped 
dead” by the Comptometer’s exclusive 
Controlled-Key safeguard. This and 
other exclusive accuracy safeguards 
help maintain Comptometer’s remark- 
able record of first-time accuracy. 
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MODEL K ELECTRIC 


COMPTOMETER 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


methods in achieving “Comptometer Econ- 
omy,” which simply means: More figure work 
handled in less time at lower cost! 

Your local Comptometer representative is 
prepared to analyze your specific figure-work 


problems, and suggest concrete ways of apply- 


ing ““Comptometer Economy.” Telephone 


him ... or write to Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 
1724 North Paulina Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


a a ee a a a a 


LIGHT TOUCH! Feather-light, balanced 
key-stroke—a factor that helps reduce fa- 
tigue to a minimum and increase operator- 
efficiency—is another reason why both 
the Model K Electric and the new Model 
M “Cushioned-Touch” Comptometer are so 
popular with operators of office equipmert. 




























Battle of Egypt May Decide War 





Shifting of the war to the Mediterranean area indicates 
that the decisive battle of the war may be fought on 
the Nile. Its outcome is of tremendous import to 
American business men. As long as the uncertainty of 
the campaign lasts, markets here, so Dr. Palyi believes, 
are likely to reflect it, just as they reflected the 
anxiety here for the outcome of the Battle of Britain 





BY DR. MELCHIOR PALYI 


GYPT is now the central issue 

of the war. Of course, it may be 
only an intermezzo between the 
fruitless 1940 campaign against 
Britain (the failure of which may 
be largely due to the fact that the 
Germans wasted a precious month 
in Norway) and the forthcoming 
1941 campaign against Britain. 
But the Egyptian campaign may 
in the meantime change things 
one way or the other. 

Should the Italians manage to 
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break down the British resistance 
in the Nile Valley, the consequences 
would be stupendous. The Libyan 
forces of Italy could contact those 
in Ethiopia, raising their combined 
power tremendously. The Egyp- 
tians are likely to join the victor. 
So would most of the French 
colonies in North Africa (they 
have not much alternative). If 
Egypt falls, Palestine could scarce- 
ly withstand and Syria may be 
soon in Italian hands. The Arabs 


(Photo courtesy Caterpillar Tractor Company) 
Egypt, though backward and often dependent on camel power instead of mech- 
anized farm implements to cultivate its fertile soil along the Nile Valley, 
normally exports $120,000,000 worth of cotton a year, $25,000,000 worth of 
foodstuffs, and skins, hides, and similar products valued at $120,000,000 





in the Near East may be easi\y 
“persuaded” to line up. The dis 
tance from Syria to Mesopotam a 
is about the same as from Libya ‘o 
the Nile, and the Mosul oil distri:t 
could not resist long. 

But this is not the whole story 
by far. Turkey and Greece are 
ready under pressure from the 


Axis, which then—if Italy con- 
trolled Egypt, Palestine, and 


Syria—could attack Turkey also 


from the Southeast. How muh 
chance is there for Turkish resist 
ance such a power‘ul 
threat unless aided by Russian 
help? But is Russia likely to come 
to the rescue of a defeated Brit sh 
army? Isn’t “Uncle Joe” Sta in 


much more likely to make a dial 


against 


with the victors and participate 
in the loot the best he can? In 
short, if Egypt were gone, thie 
Germans and Italians would not 
only control the Near East and 
have Turkey practically in their 
power, but they would most likely 
also get Russia’s cooperation, if 
not an active military alliance with 
her. 

What this means ought to be 
obvious. It would be not only an 
enormous military and _ moral 
strengthening of the Central Pow- 
ers, but also the end of the block- 
ade. The Near East and North 
Africa could supply the Axis with 
all the wheat, fruits, and cotton it 
urgently needs. It also has iron 
ores, phosphates, and some other 
minerals. The Mesopotamian oil 
wells are alone able to supply all 
the gasoline Germany and Italy 
would need for warfare. With or 
without a Russian alliance, if 
Russia only remains neutral, the 
Axis, in control of the Near East 
would virtually have broken up the 
iron ring of the British blockade, 
and would even threaten India. 
England might continue the fight, 
but she could only win it with our 
support. Even so, it would be a 
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mg and desperate fight, with im- 
easurable damages, and with a 
-ood prospect of both sides “going 
) pieces.” 
This vital importance of Egypt 
, determining the duration of the 
ar is not generally recognized. 
Ve are inclined to think in terms 
an analogy with the Saloniki 
‘pedition of the last war. In 
ality, the Battle of Egypt is 
ore important than the Battle of 
rance was. This holds also from 
.e reverse point of view. If the 
ritish beat the Italians in the 
sert, or if they only manage to 
id out long enough—until next 
immer—the war may then be soon 
er—as far as Italy is concerned. 
in the first place, British resist- 
uce or victory in that area is 
<ely to bring the French colonies 
ick to her side. Once the Italian 
‘my is stalemated in the desert 
nd possibly attacked from the 
ar by the French, its disaster 
uay be anticipated. The more so, 
secondly, since that army cannot 
be renewed from home sources. It 
must rely on itself in both man- 
power and resources and do so in 
a practically barren 
True, the Italians have been pre- 


country. 


paring for just this emergency for 
years and particularly in the first 
nine months of the present war. 
But whatever resources they might 
have piled up must be depleted in 
a few months of intensified war 
and the British blockade limits the 
“refueling” to occasional smug- 
gling. 

Thirdly, an exhausted and iso- 
lated Italian army could not de- 
fend, in the long run, Tripoli and 
Libya against a continuously 
growing British army with increas- 
ing armaments at hand. The loss 
of Tripoli would have, in turn, 
most significant consequences. The 
moral effect among the Arabs as 
well as among the Italians them- 
selves could not be easily overesti- 
mated. The Italian hopes for em- 
pire would be frustrated and 
Mussolini’s prestige deeply shaken. 
English air bases in Africa would 
be as near as 100 miles to the 
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Italian coast instead of 300 miles 
or more, as at present, thus per- 
mitting vastly increasing damage 
to Italy herself. The British block- 
ade would be intensified, the inde- 
pendence of Greece and Turkey 
strengthened, Russia’s inclination 
(if any) to join with the Axis 
probably frustrated. The relieved 
British 
other fields—at home or in China, 


forces could be used in 
for example. Or they might even 
build a bridgehead for the future 
invasion of the Continent. There 
are strong reasons to assume ‘that 
under such circumstances, Italy 
might make a separate peace, end- 
ing a war which is already none 
too popular. 

To understand Egypt’s attitude 
in this contest, one must visualize 
the kind of country it is. Along 
the Nile stretches the fairly nar- 
row valley with one of the richest 
soils mankind ever cultivated, on 
which lives one of the poorest peo- 
ple of the world. About half of the 
sixteen million people live on a 
daily income of less than 2 piasters 
(about 8 cents) each. Sixty-two 
per cent of the population are 
fellahin, 


mostly as small tenants or with a 


who live on the land, 
farm of less than 5 feddans, which 
is not enough to support them. 
The few cities are filled by beg- 
Poverty 
and deprivation are beyond any- 
thing the West knows, and which 
few places in the East can equal. 
Accordingly, more than 80 per 


gars—legions of them. 


cent of the population is illiterate, 
the productivity of labor is at the 
lowest, and an unknown but enor 
mous percentage dies a slow and 
painful death by the country’s most 
vicious parasite, the bilharzia. 
Socially, it should be easy to or- 
ganize the country in favor of the 
democracies. But although the last 
vestige of pure feudalism—the 
work—has 
been abolished only since 1936, the 
small landed aristocracy still re- 


“ ss bd 
corvee” or unpaid 


tains much of its power. It is or- 
ganized in the mystically-national- 
ist Wafd Party with strong fascist 


leanings and carries a great deal 


Dr. Palyi, shown here in his extensive, 
specialized research library, is prob- 
ably the most authoritative writer on 
the economics of the war, due to his 
resources and varied experience 
gained from long residence in Europe 


of popular support, thanks to blue 
shirts, nationalist, religious, and 
anti-capitalistic propaganda. It is 
violently anti-British and manages 
to impart the same sentiment to 
the masses. The British position 
in Egypt is foreign, including for- 
eign military control and also the 
entire capitalistic structure. In- 
dustries, commerce, and finance 
are all in foreign hands, among 
which the British are outstanding. 
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Given this social and psycho- 
logical stratification of the coun- 
try, its attitude is unpredictable 
and unreliable. Much depends on 
the young king whose position is, 
like everywhere in the Orient, 
largely based on a quasi-religious 
prestige of the crown. Fortunately, 
the power of the Egyptians will 
not decide the outcome of the bat- 
tle. Their army is as good for 
parading as any, but can do little 
more than parade. Only 4 per cent 
of the male population receives 
actual training and the total in 
readiness could be barely more 
than one division. But the economic 
importance of the country is indi- 
cated by the fact that it exports 
normally as much as $120,000,000 
worth of cotton alone, and some 
$25,000,000 worth of foodstuff, 
to say nothing of the more than 
$120,000,000 value in skins, hides, 
and similar products. 

No reliable data are available 
about the relative strength of the 
Near Eastern contestants. It 
should not be too difficult to de- 


fend a country protected by a 200 
to 300 mile stretch of desert, the 
only roads through which go along 
or near the coast which is under 
the potential control of the battle- 
ships and their big guns. The Eng- 
lish should also be able to bring 
up reinforcements, not only from 
Palestine and Aden, from India 
and South Africa, but also from 
the home country and_ from 
Australia. However, numerical 
superiority on the Italian side, es- 
pecially in motorized armaments 
and air force, may become decisive. 
Nor are surprise stratagems un- 
likely. The Germans, for example, 
may not have much use for vast 
air armadas during the winter 
(except for defensive purposes) ; 
what if they throw their air force 
in conjunction with the Italians 
to deliver a smashing blow in 
Egypt? Will the British be able to 
stand up and will they have, in 
particular, sufficient air forces for 
protection? Of course, the British 
position could become untenable by 
an attack on the north from Tur- 


key and Syria; but so far, ther 
is very little likelihood of such a 
move by the Axis powers, whic) 
would directly infringe upon Rus: 
ian spheres of interest—unless 
they manage to enlist Russia 
support. 

In conclusion, no more predi: 
tion than of potentialities is fea: 
ible: 

If the Italians win Egypt, 
long and extremely disastrous w: 
is in store, into which we mig! 
be entangled more quickly tha 
many of us may wish. 

In case of defeat the Itali: 
morale is likely to break, whic!: 
would have the same damagin 
effect on the German morale 
the loss of a great battle—wi 
British victory probably within 
year (even without more than m 
terial help from us). 

So long as the uncertainty « 
the Egyptian campaign lasts, ma 
kets in this country are likely + 
reflect it, as they did reflect t! 
anxieties of the last few months 


Franc 


concerning Britain and 





Kellogg Tries “Sampler” 


with a variety of breakfast cereals 
in convenient form at a minimum 
price. In all, there are ten boxes of 
the company’s five different break- 


HE Kellogg Company’s recently 
introduced package containing 
five types of breakfast foods is 
planned to supply Mrs. Consumer 
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fast cereals so arranged that each 
item is easily distinguished from tl 
other items in the group. A wraj 

ping of cellophane keeps the pack 
ages together and permits the color. 
design, and names of each pack- 
age to be seen at a glance. 

The uses of this package ai 
many, but the main appeal is to th 
kitchenette housewife living in a 
one- or two-room apartment with 
the usual lack of storage spac 
The pantry has been eliminated 
from the small apartment, so 
Kellogg has cleverly designed this 
package to fit the kitchenette cup 
board in such a way that ever 
box of cereal may be easily iden 
tified and accessible on the shelf. 

Kellogg suggests the package as 
ideal for small families, convenien! 
for the kitchenette, handy fo: 
breakfast parties: and the bed-tin 
snack, and helpful to the mother o! 
young children who has a job o: 
her hands getting the youngste:s 
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to eat a hearty breakfast of cereal WITHOUT 
and milk. The price of 25 cents for PREVIOUS 

» ten packages is easy on the TRAINING 

udget and makes it an attractive 

y for the housewife who wants to CAN 0 P E i A b 

ry out some of the cereals she has 
sever used. The price is also of im- sii = Saree se 

tance to the mother of small 4 - = ‘ wer. "1 

ildren whose food bill is neces- 

rily high. These little packages 

» an inexpensive answer to the 
‘hildren’s love of variety and, of 
‘ourse, the small boxes intrigue 

m. 

There are neighborhoods in 

iich this package will not move, 

t that is true of many products, 

gardless of style of packaging. 

iowever, in a large city like Chi- 
igo, where neighborhoods are 
ten a combination of kitchenette 
sartments and family homes, the 

w package has moved during its 
introductory week in September 

ithout much dealer effort and 

ealers are reordering. 

A check of retailers who have 
been handling the package indicate 
that they are enthusiastic about it. | 
They find it easy to handle, attrac- 
tive in display arrangements, and, Anyone, after a few moments practice, can do business figur- 
most important of all, exceedingly | ing on the Marchant almost as fast as those who are thor- 
simple to “talk up” to Mrs. Con- | oughly accustomed to it. 





sumer. 
The calculating is done automatically and electrically by the 


calculator—not by the operator. For instance, in multiplica- 
tion the operator merely “sets up” the amounts to be multi- 
plied. While this is being done, the answer is simultaneously 


Air-Conditioning §— being produced. 
Reduces Illness And—because of this exceptional simplicity, a Marchant- 


equipped office can be staffed by those of all ’round ability... 
who can perform any number of office tasks—the way to 
promotion for them... and the way to sustained office 
efficiency for management. 





NNOUNCING the results of a | 
survey of several large office | 
buildings in various sections of the | 


country, W. B. Henderson, execu- | 

tive secretary of the Air Condition- | There is a Marchant size for every need. The 
ing Manufacturers’ Association, smallest Marchant occupies desk space of 
reports a general agreement on 28 6 in. x roin., and the largest 11% x 14 in 
per cent reduction in lost time ill- 


iesses after the installation of air- MAKCHANT 


conditioning equipment. Mr. Hen- 
derson has estimated that the ex- flat tpeed CALCULATORS 
tension of air-conditioning to all 
workers throughout the country | 


would effect a savings of $600,000,- | MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 
000 per year in the present loss to | Home Office: Oakland, California, U. S. A. 





industry due to employee illnesses. | Sales Agencies and Manufacturer's Service Stations Give Service Everywhere 
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Salaries of Office Workers 





This is the fourth installment of the national “‘Ameri- 
can Business’’ salary survey. Next month salaries of 
office workers in many smaller cities will be shown 








BOOKKEEPING MACHINE OPERATOR 





New York Chicago 
High Low High Low 
$50.40 $31.20 $37.00 $19.00 
38.22 26.46 32.00 22.00 
35.00 29.00 29.00 Kane 
33.00 30.00 29.00 16.80 
31.00 26.00 28.75 22.50 
29.80 26.50 28.00 21.25 
27.30 21.00 27.50 22.50 
27.00 21.00 26.00 23.50 
25.00 20.00 26.00 22.50 
24.75 23.00 25.51 eee 
25.00 17.50 
25.00 22.50 
25.00 
24.38 aed 
23.00 18.00 
22.50 19.38 








TELEPHONE ORDER CLERK 














New York | Chicago 
High Low High Low 
$58 .80 $26.46 $50.00 oer 
45 60 26.40 . 36.98 $20.43 
44.40 27.60 28 .00 21.45 
42.00 30.00 28.00 19 00 
36.00 21.60 25.00 | 17.50 
34.72 28.00 24.00 20.00 
30.00 26.00 
30.00 20.00 
27.00 21.00 


22.10 














PURCHASING DEPARTMENT CLERK 














New York | Chicago 

High Low High | Lou 
$60.00 $18.00 $60.00 $20.00 
50.40 21.60 50.00 22.00 
36 30 18.00 45.00 Pp ae 
33.60 28.00 37.50 15.00 
31.00 19.00 34.00 31.50 
30.00 as | 30.00 26.00 
27.00 21.00 28.00 21.25 
25.00 20 00 25.00 17.50 
21.60 iss Sm | wees 
21.00 15.75 22.50 19.38 

| 22.00 FC $0 og 














T THE risk of repeating, 

seems necessary, for the benef! 
of new readers, to point out th: 
the salaries presented here a: 
tabulated from returns received in 
June from representative cor 
panies in many different lines of 
business. About 50,000 office wor! 
ers are included in the survey. T! 
companies employing them also en 
ploy more than 300,000 salesmen, 
factory workers, and miscellaneous 
employees whose salaries are no! 
considered in this report. Exec- 
tive salaries were tabulated in tl. 
July and August issues. 

Salaries reported this month are 
for New York and Chicago only. 
In forthcoming reports salaries of 
office workers in many key cities and 
towns will be tabulated, so that eni- 
ployers everywhere will have a 
sound basis for judging salarivs 
paid in their enterprises. 

It should be noted in comparing 
these salaries with the salaries paid 
by any individual company that 
actual money salaries paid are 
often contingent upon other fac- 
tors. Generally speaking salaries in 
downtown areas are higher than 
salaries in outlying districts. There 
are sound reasons. One reason, in 
some cases at least, is the difference 
in the length of time required to 
travel to and from work. Where a 
business draws the bulk of its cleri- 
cal staff from a residential district 
near its office, most employees are 
willing to sacrifice a small sum each 
week rather than spend from an 
hour to two hours traveling to and 
from work, and they save the auto- 
mobile expense, carefare, or train 
fare involved. 

There are still other factors 
which must be considered in setting 
salaries. Some of them are: Condi- 
tions of work, including the type 
of building, ventilation, lighting, 
office comforts ; hours of work ; fre- 
quency of overtime work ; vacation 
policies. While it is not always true, 
the general rule is that employees 
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will be more content in a well 
lighted, well ventilated, quiet office, 
where there is room to work and 
where there are sufficient comforts, 
such as equipment for storing per- 
sonal belongings — overcoats, 
wraps, umbrellas, hats, etc. 
Facilities for lunch are also a 
fictor. Company lunch 
which serve good food at fair prices 
‘e always a consideration in sal- 
ies, especially where there are no 
wholesome, yet reasonably priced 
fvcilities for eating near an office. 
Working conditions are fre- 
iently better in places where sal- 
ries are highest, because the pros- 


rooms 


‘rous company is not only willing 
ind able to pay a little more for 
higher type help, but is also willing 

nd able to maintain well lighted, 
entilated, quiet offices. Such com- 
panies often have the best equip- 
ent and the roomiest, most pleas- 
ant offices in which to work. 

Other factors which influence 

ilaries are employee benefits, such 
as insurance, profit-sharing, sick 
benefits, and other similar advan- 
tages. This is not to say that a 
company which is liberal in these 
matters takes it out of the em- 
ployee’s pay envelopes. Quite the 
contrary. But such advantages to 
employees tend to lower turnover, 
and it is high turnover among office 
employees which often boosts sal- 
aries. For example: One company 
was having difficulty in keeping 
stenographers. The turnover was 
high, and the type of worker ob- 
tained seemed unusually low. The 
trouble was that the girls were over- 
worked, had a drafty, poorly 
lighted room, wooden floors, bad 
chairs, and ancient desks. In addi- 
tion to these disadvantages, sev- 
eral of the executives were need- 
lessly thoughtless, expecting high 
production, despite bad conditions. 
Finally, this company decided to 
“up” the pay scale to the point 
where turnover would be cut by the 
fact that no other employer would 
offer more. To the amazement of 
the executives, the higher salaries 
had almost no effect in reducing 
turnover. But when a more en- 
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T was six o'clock of a May evening more 

than thirty vears ago. Two Chicago agency 
executives were just getting ready to call it a 
day when a girl entered with a note. She 
handed it to the senior member of the firm 
who read it, smiled, and handed it to the 
other. 

“You've been trying for several years to 
find out what advertising is,” he said. “May 
be this man has the answer. You see him.” 

The note read as follows: 

“You do not know what advertising is. 

No one in the advertising business knows 

what advertising is. No advertiser knows 

for certain what advertising is. If you 
want to know, tell this messenger that 

I should come up. I'm waiting in the 

lobby downstairs.” 

Let Albert D. Lasker tell the rest of the 
story as he told it in a speech on “Funda- 

mentals of Advertising’ be 
fore the Advertising Feder- 
ation of America back in 
1935- 
“It was six o’clock when 
I asked the messenger to 
tell the writer of the note 
to come up. I left the building at three 
o'clock the next morning. I sat continu- 
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when 1 home | knew what advo 
fising was. 

“The caller told me that for several years 
previous he had been in the Canadian 
Northwest Mounted Police. For reasons un 
fathomable to me, he had become interested 
in advertising. 
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“Vivid in my mind are his tales of long, 

lonesome days and nights in the snowy 

emptiness of Northern Can 

ada. Meditative days and 

nights spent in academic 

concentration. Not on the 

externals of advertising 

copy. Noton the by -products 

of advertising. But in deep, 

scholarly contemplation to isolate a funda 

mental concept of true advertising — which 
is copy. 

“The man’s name was John E. Kennedy. 
He was the father of the modern concept ot 
advertising copy. And from that precious 
seed has sprung the industry we know today. 

“What was it that Kennedy told me that 
night? It is simple. I can tell it to you in five 
words. He told me: ‘Advertising is salesman 
ship in print’.” 

He tells much more 
about how to make 
advertising pay in his 
booklet, ‘‘Intensive 
Advertising” — yours 
for the asking. 
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lightened executive took charge of 
the situation, he had the walls 
painted, sound-resistant ceilings in- 
stalled, a new floor covering put 
down, and bought posture chairs 
for every stenographer. Then he 
began a campaign to teach the 
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other executives how to dictate, how 
to organize work so that a great 
batch of correspondence dictated 
in the late afternoon was not ex- 
pected to be written up before the 
girls went home. Then, and only 
then, was the turnover reduced. 


As employment increases an 
jobs become more plentiful, a 
this is certainly a part of the cu: 
rent outlook, the importance 
good working conditions cannot }) 
lightly considered, for unless work- 
ing conditions are good, any give 
company may be in for a period «f 
high turnover, despite reasonab'e 
salary schedules. 

To the older executive who bega 
work at $3.00 a week, hanging h 
coat on a nail, eating his lunch ov 
of a paper bag, working fifty « 
fifty-five hours a week in a dar), 
badly furnished, often noisy offic 
present-day working conditions 
may seem little short of paradis:. 
As a matter of fact they are, 
many cases, a tremendous improv 
ment over conditions which exist: 
twenty or thirty years ago. But | 
the younger generation in offic 
today, even some of our presen! 
“good” offices are far from wha 
they expect. It makes little differ- 
ence what we old-timers think—tl: 
fact remains that the best em- 
ployees are going to be “choosy” 
about where they work in the com- 
ing rearmament boom, provided it 
continues. So it may be an excellent 
investment to spruce up the office, 
provide improved lighting, better 
air, less noise, more room if present 
quarters are overcrowded, and bet- 
ter equipment, which includes mod 
ernized office machines of all kinds 

All of these factors may seem, 
at first glance, far removed from 
the problem of whether a billing 
machine operator should start at 
$19 or $26.40 a week, which are 
the high and low salaries reported 
by the New York group of em- 
ployees. But as we pointed out 
earlier in this report, salaries var) 
between differen 
companies for the same work, and 


tremendously 


there are many factors to be co: 
sidered, which have an effect on 
the actual money payments. 

In the boxes accompanying this 
report, the figures in the extren 
left hand columns are the high fi; 
ures reported, and in the adjoinin 
right hand columns are the low sa 
aries of the same companies. F‘ 
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example: The New York figure for 
bookkeeping machine operators is 
$50.40 for the highest salary re- 
ported. The same company pays 
$31.20 to its lowest salaried book- 
keeping machine operator. Moving 
to the right we find the figures for 
the Chicago companies which re- 
ported salaries of bookkeeping ma- 
chine operators. 

There is no pronounced trend 
ipparent in salaries today as com- 
pared with salaries when we re- 
ported them in 1936-37. There are, 
in some cases slight reductions, but 
the reductions are small, and in 
some instances are undoubtedly due 
to reductions in hours of work. 
Many companies have placed office 
workers on hourly schedules, in- 
stead of paying them by the week 
or month. This has resulted in a 
reduction of total earnings, which 
probably accounts for the smaller 
salaries which prevail in some cases. 

After the figures for the 1936 re- 
port were gathered, and before they 
were tabulated and published, there 
was a national wave of salary in- 
creases and bonus payments. This 
was following the 1936 election. 
Whether this will be true again in 
1940, no one knows. But when 
business receded so abruptly and 
then so suddenly found itself in 
the middle of the “recession,” as 
politicians apologetically termed 
it, there was a tendency to reduce 
salaries, which in many cases have 
not regained the 1936-37 figures. 

While there are undoubtedly 
many cases where salaries, which 
were suddenly advanced as a result 
of the generally good profits many 
companies enjoyed in 1937, have 
more than regained the 1936-37 
figures, there are other cases where 
this 
figure, which seems to indicate that 
we may be in for a general, but not 
marked wave of salary increases in 
the near future. By “marked” we 
mean that we do not expect to see 
salaries boosted vigorously. There 
is nothing in the present business 
picture which seems to point to 
steep increases, but there will in- 
evitably be more than the usual ad- 
justments of salaries upward if 


the salaries are still bclow 
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High Low 


00 $25 .00 
16 26.46 
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$19.00 
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17.00 
22.00 
17.50 
20.60 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
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New York 


High 
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28 
00 
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00 
00 
00 
00 
75 
00 
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5.00 
00 





High 


00 
30.00 
00 
00 
00 
3.00 
5.00 
00 
96 

72 
60 
00 
50 
00 


Chicago 
—— 
| 
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Low 

$18.00 
18.00 
23.60 
16.00 
21.25 
20.00 
17.50 
18.00 


19 38 
18.00 
15.00 
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New York 

High 
$45.60 
39.20 
38.22 
5.80 
00 

50 
.00 
00 
3.00 
24.25 
22 00 
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High 


$37 .00 
28 00 
28 .00 
25.00 
22.00 
21.81 


Chicago 


Low 


$19.00 
22.00 
21.25 
7.50 
15.00 
19.38 





business and profits continue to rise. 

So far there have been little, if 
any, marked increases in the cost of 
living. Retail merchants have an- 
nounced, in their conventions and in 
conferences, that they will resist all 
efforts to raise prices and will not 











indulge in any of the “blank check” 
buying methods, which in times 
passed, when goods _ shortages 
threatened, aggravated price in- 
creases with the resultant increases 
in living costs, inevitably leading to 


demands for increased salaries. 
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Cleans Flags Free 
To Celebrate 
Anniversary 





N considering a thoroughly prac- 
tical way in which to celebrate 
the firm’s thirtieth business anni- 
versary, the C. G. Howes Company, 
Boston, quality cleaners and dyers, 
finally worked out a satisfactory 
plan. The management reasoned 
| that, as patriotism was running 
high at this time, many flag owners 
| would be anxious to display the 
| 








colors on every suitable occasion. 


oo Se WI! t k out thod whicl 

1y not work out a method which 
CUSTOMERS LIK - | would insure the spic and span ap- 
PEAS IN A POD pearance of the red, white, and blue 


before every private dwelling and 


Your customers have individual ideas... individual per- 
sonalities ...individual problems. Treat them as indi- 
viduals ...and get REPLIES heretofore unobtained by 


using ordinary processed mailings. 


tHe AUTO-TYPIST 


will individually type up to 200 
letters a day automatically on 
your own typewriter . . . still leav- 
ing the operator plenty of time to 
do her routine work. The AUTO- 
TYPIST permits insertion of spe- 
cial data, fill-ins, dates, names, also dictated and stock 
paragraphs that ‘‘custom tailor’’ your ‘‘form”’ letters to 
fit individual cases. Adaptable to any make typewriter... 
without affecting its regular use in the office. 


Here is the ideal way... the practical, efficient and eco- 
nomical method... for handling volume correspondence 
by typewriter without resorting to wasteful, impersonal 
mailings. Results can be 10 times greater... and at less 
cost. For, you can save enough in dictating and transcrib- 
ing time alone to more than pay for an AUTO-TYPIST. 


Mail coupon now for complete information about the 
AUTO-TYPIST. No cost or obligation. 





place of business in Greater Bos- 
ton? 

More than a quarter of a century 
spent in cleaning clothes and house- 
hold accessories gave the firm a 
fair idea of the often soiled and 
mussy condition of these things if 
laid away for any length of time. 
It wasn’t hard to picture the con- 
dition of a United States flag when 
it was brought out for inspection 
from an old trunk or little used 
chest of drawers. How many flags 
were stored away in Boston homes 
and unused because they were, as 
far as the owners could judge, no 
longer fit for public display? 

Combining an anniversary cele- 
bration with patriotism, the Howes 
Company became enthusiastic 
about the proposed project. Using 
regular advertising channels, such 
as the press and radio, the company 
offered to clean every United States 


vers 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER C0. sugin reater Boston, and further, 


610 N. Carpenter St. 320 Broadway Strand House | to clean every flag in New England 
CHICAGO NEW VORK CITY LONDON | (which has an estimated popula- 
tion of over 10,000,000). The flags 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
ee wee were emer 
would be cleaned perfectly and re- 














Mail this coupon 

to our nearest NAME turned in first-class condition. 
office. Learn how There would be no charge of any 
_AUTO-TYPISTS kind to anyone. The company sim- 
can help your ADDRESS. ply wanted to express the firm’s 
sales and collec- | appreciation for customer patron- 
tion problems. CITY. STATE | age over a thirty-year period, and 
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to find an opportunity to show its 
patriotism and help others show 
theirs. The only string tied to the 
offer is a promise—that whoever 
has his flag cleaned will display it 
properly on every patriotic occa- 
sion. 

Letters have poured in from all 
over the country praising the sin- 
cerity of the offer which obviously 
entails so much work, just in the 
handling of the flags alone. This 
must be added to an already heavy 
production schedule of a busy firm. 
Disregarding all rules, conservative 
newspapers and columnists have 
helped to send the good news about 
the flag offer into many channels. 

The result has been that the 
firm’s trucks are kept busy answer- 
ing calls from hundreds of flag 
owners, and the flags are still ar- 
riving. Letters were sent to all 
American Legion posts around 
Boston inviting them to send their 
flags to be cleaned before the Legion 
convention this month. A beautiful 
colored booklet has also been pre- 
pared which tells how to display the 
flag, and giving its history. This 
is distributed free of charge 
through the seven Howes stores. 





Noise Abatement 
Week 


HE week of October 21 to 26 has 

been designated as “Noise Abate- 
ment Week” by the National Noise 
Abatement Council. Advertising, 
publicity, and general promotion 
will be employed to arouse the pub- 
lic to the evils and costs of noise 
and the advantages of a quicter 
city and nation. “Stop That Noise” 
will be the slogan for the campaign, 
and an effort will be made to show 
the losses due to noise. It is esti- 
mated that noise now costs Ameri- 
can business and industry $2,000,- 
000 a day in interruptions leading 
to errors in judgment, transmitting 
and executing orders, interferences 
with routine, and mistakes in op- 
erating machines. 
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Al (Alford J.) Williams, Manager of 
the Aviation Department, Gulf Oil 


*60 MINUTES MORE Corp.—Graduate of Fordbam and 


Georgetouwn—Naval aviator in World 
War | (D.F.C.)—Speed record holder 


EXECUTIV h 1923-31 — Member of N.Y. State Bar— 
H an Columnist for 18 Scripps-Howard new's- 

PER DAY wit papers. His book, “‘Airpower’’ (dic- 
tated on his Ediphone) just published 
is an authoritative story of military 


@ aviation and its part in World War ll 
-»»No wonder Major Williams depends 
on his Edipbone! 
Vv 
EDISON 








OILCEWRITER 





MORE TIME FOR YOU, TOO 
Surveys show that the average executive increases his capacity an hour 
a day with an Ediphone. Talk your work away, too; record ideas, notes 
and dictation immediately ...to either the new 8'2” x Il” Desk Ediphone 
(like Major Williams’, above) or the new streamlined floor model. 


Write Dept. Al0, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J. or 
Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 610 Bay Street, Toronto. 
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No. 1. PLANNING THE SALE 


Selling as a Career 

Four Kinds of Salesmen 

The New Strategy in Selling 

Making Men Talk 

Why People Buy 

Facts That Help You Sell 

Make No Little Plans 

Buttoning Up Your Sales Plan 

Why Some Sales Go Wrong 
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No. 4. DISPOSING OF No. 6. MANAGING YOUR 
No. 2. GETTING BETTER OBJECTIONS TIME 





INTERVIEWS Strategy in Meeting Objections A Salesman’s Stock in Trade 
The Five Kinds of Objections What Is Your Territory Worth? e 
Getting in to See People The “Yes—But’’ Plan Are Large Territories a Handicap? 
Door-Openers That Seldom Fail When a Buyer Kicks at Price Making the Most of Time 
How to Win Favorable Interest ‘‘My Business Is Different’’ Control Records a Salesman Needs 
Holding Attention After You Get It “Come Back Later’’ The Bee-Line Method of Working 
Prospecting for Prospects About Leaving Booklets Keeping Red Days in the Black 
Using the Telephone to Get Leads The Reciprocity Bugaboo Using Old Customers to Sell New Ones 
How to Attract People to You Closing On an Objection The Hurry Through Habit 
Using One Interview to Get Another Checking Points on Objections Twenty Checking Points 7 


Twenty-One Checking Points 


No. 3. MAKING THE No. 5. CLOSING THE SALE No. 7. THE WAY TO 
PRESENTATION The "Dropping In LEADERSHIP 


The “Dropping In" Habit 





Thinking in Terms of Orders Why Salesmen Fail 
Strategics of the Presentation The Foundation for the Close Be Your Own Sales Manager 
Making the Buyer Want It Helping the Buyer to Decide How Salesmen Get Ahead 
Presenting Your Proposition Knowing When to Close Getting Along with Buyers 
The Different Kinds of Buyers The Final Push Know All Sides of the Business ° 
Proving Your Case Order Blanks to Help Closing Making Yourself a Sales Promoter 
Making Your Story Interesting Nailing Down the Orders Making Good Where You Are 
Strategics of the Demonstration Legal Phase of an Order Keeping Your Eye on the Main Chance 
When There Are Samples to Be Shown Twenty Checking Points Twenty Checking Points 
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@ These new brevity books on selling 
ean be slipped in a salesman’s brief 
SET ease or pocket and read at odd mo- 
TIES) 


OR 


ments while traveling or waiting for 
interviews. They do a real job be- 
cause most salesmen like to “read as 


. 


they run.” 





Giving a salesman a set of these 
books is the equivalent of having him 
sit in at a clinie of America’s top 
notch salesmen to discuss his daily 
selling problems. They give him 


something to get his teeth into. 


@ They include hundreds of practical 
tested sales strategies which your sales- 
men will use to unlock the door to 
new opportunities and new achieve- 
ments which they have not hitherto 
considered possible. 
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Dortuell announces 


OT RATEGY IN SELLING 


A set of seven pocket aids to help your 
salesmen close more business—by J. C. 
Aspley, author of the Dartnell Manuals 


I ERE is something that sales managers have been asking for! The ex- 

perience of America’s most successful sales producers boiled down and 
arranged in seven handy pocket size brevity books. A real working tool 
which more than three hundred sales managers have helped to forge. 
“Strategy In Selling” has been created to help your salesmen close more 
business, get better interviews, handle price objections, make more calls. 
These seven pocket size manuals are the most practical and helpful sales 


training aids ever made available for the average sales organization. 


A Streamlined ‘‘Packaged’’ Sales Aid That 
Experienced Salesmen Will Value and Use 


What sets these brevity manuals apart from the hundreds of books on selling which glut 
the market is that they show tested methods and ideas of top-flight salesmen in action. 
They skip the ABC stuff. There is no preaching, no theorizing, no ideas of a by-gone day. 
Every sales strategy suggested is right up to the minute dealing with situations that 
salesmen meet today and giving them access to methods which other successful salesmen 
are using to meet these situations today. 


Can Be Slipped Into Brief Case or Pocket and 
Studied While Traveling, Waiting, Etc. 


Another feature of these seven “Strategy In Selling” brevity books is that they can 
be slipped into a salesman’s brief case and read at odd moments while traveling or 
waiting for interviews. Every time one of your salesmen picks up one of these pocket size 
manuals you can be sure that his value to you has increased. They can be mailed one 
at a time in regular No. 10 envelopes or the complete set can be sent in a handy package. 
You may use them as the basis for a mail training course, as door prizes at sales meetings 
and conventions or as your company sales manual. Included with each sample set is a 
memo of suggestions for getting the best results from this “Strategy In Selling” stream- 
lined course in salesmanship together with suggested letters to send to salesmen. 


Send for a Sample Set and See for Yourself 
How They Will Help Your Salesmen 


Clip and mail the coupon below and get a sample set of “Strategy In Selling” on ap- 
proval. Look them over. Let these brevity books sell themselves to you before you decide 
to pass them on to your sales force. Costing only $6.00 for the complete set they may be 
worth ten or a hundred times as much to you in increased sales production. 
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(Continued from page 21) 


they are paper and ink manufac- 
tured by a printer; and, on the 
other, the tools of clerical opera- 
tions contributing directly to the 
efficiency or inefficiency of the 
work of hundreds of thousands of 
clerks and bearing a major in- 
fluence on the indirect cost of do- 
ing business. The application of 
physical standards can apply only 
to the cost of printing the form 
and can effect economies only in 
the purchase price. The important 
point to remember is that a form 
costing less than 1 cent to print 
may, and probably will, create a 
clerical expense ranging anywhere 
from a few cents to $1.00 or more 
when the form is used in the cleri- 
cal operation of the company. 

It is strange indeed that Amer- 
ican business has not yet awak- 
ened fully to the possibilities of 
savings in clerical operations 
through the correct and scientific 
design of forms from the fune- 
tional standpoint. But who is to 
do it and how are they to know 
what correct standards are or 
how to apply them? To answer 
the second point first: Forms de- 
sign must become the responsi- 
bility of someone who has had 
some training in the work. Forms 
must stop being the “ 
tion” of the office manager or as- 
sistant controller and must be ac- 
corded a control that is a control. 
But what about the standards? 
What about the “functional” con- 
trol of forms? 

Within the past two years the 
organization of the author has 
been conducting research in the 
matter of standards for the func- 
tional design of forms. These 
standards cover the use and ar- 
rangement of data and space on 
forms to reduce unnecessary mo- 
tions in clerical effort, both man- 
ual and machine, to increase effi- 
ciency, and to decrease the pos- 
sibilities for error. 


poor rela- 
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Hidden Costs In Office Forms 


One of the first steps in the 
formulation of such standards 
was to analyze the functions of 
forms. After examination of 
thousands of forms, it was found 
that nine essential functions cover 
practically all the usage to which 
forms may be put. They are: 

(1) To record essential data 
having to do with the operation 
of the business. 

(2) To transmit data from one 
point in the company to another. 

(3) To contribute essential 
data to subsequent operations. 

(4) To furnish management 
with data vital to the operation 
of the business. 

(5) To identify the operations 
being reported and the personnel 
connected with them. 

(6) To facilitate the storage of 
records and subsequent reference 
to them. 

(7) To reduce or minimize the 
possibilities of errors in clerical 
operations. 

(8) To keep clerical operations 
at a minimum without sacrificing 
essentials. 

(9) To contribute to the atti- 
tude of the worker and promote 
orderly processes. 

Note carefully that these are 
essential functions of forms re- 
gardless of their subject matter 
or departmental use. These func- 
tions apply whether the form is 
filled in by hand or machine, 
whether it is a form of original 
entry or a summary or statement 
form, or whether it is used by a 
factory worker, a girl in the of- 
fice, or an executive. 

Functional standards consist of 
rules for the design of forms to 
contribute to efficiency in these 
nine functions. This design can- 
not successfully be a matter of 
guess work. 

We have already seen an exam- 
ple of forms standardization (Fig- 
ures 1 and 2) which related direct- 












ly to Function 1—the recording 
of essential data. We saw the 
operation speeded by 20 per cent 
through the rearrangement of data 


according to functional standards 
Other standards apply to forms 
filled in by longhand, and by ma 
chines where the operation is not 
repetitive. There is a multitud 
of details regarding data on form: 
and practically all of them affect 
the economy of clerical operations 

Space does not permit even 
single illustration of functiona! 
standards applying to each of th: 
nine essential functions. Some sin 
gle factors will affect several points 
Always there are many points t: 
consider in the design of a give: 
form. A few of these are: 

(1) The various methods o 
arranging data for manual or ma 
chine entry. 

(2) The arrangement and styl 
of routing instructions depending 
on the quantity of forms used, th: 
type of system, and the method of 
transmission. 

(3) The arrangement of data 
in identical manner to simplify th: 
use of related or contiguous forms 

(4) The design of management 
forms to save time for executives 

(5) The selection of descrip 
tive titles for forms, the identifica 
tion of operations and personnel 
working on the form, and methods 
of checking work. 

(6) The relation of forms to 
filing and binding equipment and 
the arrangement of identification 
data to facilitate future search. 

(7) Simple, complete, and ade 
quate instructions on the use of 
the forms, not only for current 
personnel but for new personne! 
learning the job, the arrangement 
of data to avoid errors. 

(8) To combine, unify, and r 
duce clerical operations wherever 
possible through the standardiza 
tion and combination of forms. 

(9) Above all, the design of th 
forms, the arrangement of data. 
the appearance of the form, and 
other factors to create in the mini 
of the worker a conception o! 
orderliness, neatness, and efficienc\ 
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Hotel Credit Cards 
For Business 
Travelers 


ATTERNED after prevailing 

gasoline credit card plans oper- 
ated by major oil companies, a 
plan to eliminate the necessity of 
salesmen keeping expense accounts 
on hotel and food bills is offered in 
a new national credit card service 
recently organized by the Conti- 
nental Hotel Service. Corporations 
which have already subscribed to 
the plan claim it eliminates book- 
keeping and auditing expense ac- 
counts; prevents padding; and 
frees company funds formerly tied 
up in revolving expense accounts 
because salesmen and executives no 
longer need “advance” cash for 
hotel charges. 

Under the new plan, the Conti- 
nental Hotel Service Company acts 
as a clearing house between partici- 
pating business firms and _ hotels. 
All traveling members of a com- 
pany’s staff are given coded, non- 
transferable credit cards entitling 
them to charge hotel expenses up 
to amounts specified by their firms 
for rooms, meals, laundry service, 
telephone calls, railroad and plane 
fares, guest bills, and gasoline, 
while on company trips. Men who 
do not like to eat all their meals in 
the same hotel can use their credit 
cards for food in any or all of the 
other hotels in the community par- 
ticipating in the service. 

At the end of the month, Conti- 
nental furnishes the participating 
firms with itemized statements. 
Cash is handled by designated 
banks in New York, Chicago, Kan- 
sas City, Atlanta, and San Fran- 
cisco, with the client remitting 
monthly for total hotel expense in- 
curred the previous month to the 
bank nearest his home office. The 
bank then pays the participating 
hotels by countersigned bank 
checks. Continental gets its per- 
centage from the hotels, not from 
participating companies. 
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Thats S tock Control! 


PLGPIITTELLII 
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RE you, like so many others, faced 
with the necessity of cutting over- 
head, reducing production cosis, 
and eliminating every unnecessary 
expense? If you are, you'll want deci- 
sions based on accurate records, not 
opinions and hunches—you'll want 
an inventory record that makes avail- 
able the answers to these five vital 
questions quickly and accurately:— 


1. What's the stock number of each item and 
where is it located in the stock room? 


. Which materials are overstocked and which 
should be reordered? 


. Which goods are on order—from whom 
ordered—when will the order be received? 


. How long will the present supply last? 
. With whom should the reorder be placed? 


The answers to these questions will 
assure the efficient control of both 
material and merchandise—make 


ss 


CULT | esl 


Cine 


possible the lower operating costs 
that modern industry demands. 


POSTINDEX records of consump- 
tion give all the answers at a flash 
—tell exactly when to order and 
exactly how much to order. Such 
comprehensive records make pos- 
sible the scientific estimating of 
future requirements. 


Be sure you have a record system 
that gives instantly the life history 
of each item... that signals every 
desired action...and can be kept 
up to date at minimum expense 


—be sure you have POSTINDEX. 


Consult your local POSTINDEX 
dealer. He can render expert form 
designing service...or send for free 
sample forms today. Write POST- 
INDEX Division, Art Metal Construc- 
tion Company, Jamestown, N.Y. 


: / 
SostindexNsiBie FILES 


The easiest system to install, operate, and maintain 














“Might as well try to write on a blotter 
as on this stencil duplicator paper!” 
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A FUZZY BLURRED SIGNATURE is a poor 
representative. Questionnaires, rp nnn 
price lists, sales bulletins . .. many 
stencil copies call for handwritten 
entries. When they do, run them on 
Hammermill Mimeo-Bond. You can 
write on its smooth bond-like sur- 
face with a pen and the ink will not 
feather or spread. 















ON THE MACHINE Hammermill Mimeo- 
Bond gives you uniformly sharp, 
clean copies without smudge or 
blur ... as many as 5,000 readable 
copies from a single stencil. 








HAMMERMILL MIMEO-BOND is the paper 
used by movie studios, radio net- 





SEE FOR YOURSELF why Hammer- 








works, big industrial firms—where- mill Mimeo-Bond is first choice of 
4 $ ‘ sc im. critical users. Test it against the 

ever good stencil duplication 1s im paper you are now using. Mail 
portant. Every sheet carries the coupon for free 100-sheet packet 
. and “Good Stencil Duplicating” 
Hammermill watermark—your as- —useful tips on how to get better 
° Its f y il dupli- 

surance that you will get the same —_° 














satisfactory paper, time after time. 











MADE BY THE MAKERS 


het AMM ER MILy, tana BOND 







MIMEO-BOND 


HAMMERMILL MIMEOGRAPH PAPER 


: St / i, e HAMMERMILL PAPER CO., Dept. A., Erie, Pa. ' 
i As operators of a model Stencil Duplicator, we would like to test | 



















l Name Position i 
* (Please attach to, or write on, company letterhead) AB-0C i 
LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK IT 1S HAMMERMILL’S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 
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{ on / Hammermill Mimeo-Bond. Send 100-sheet packet and “Good Stencil Duplicat- | 
i ° ing.” (S and ide U. S. 50c) 1 
1 












Salerno, the Baker 
Who Laughed at 
Depression 





| (Continued from page 14) 








and having difficulty filling its 
orders. By July 1935 a survey 
showed Salerno products were in 
fifth place in number of outlets 
sold in the Chicago area; 1937 
found the company in first plac: 
with 32 per cent of the dealers in 
Chicago handling the Salerno line 
This figure jumped to 40 per cent 
|in 1938, and climbed to 77 pei 
cent in late 1939. 

It is almost understatement to 
call this a phenomenal success 
story. But in order to fully appre 
ciate the growth of this company, 
you must understand the Fred G 
Salerno of today. Naturally, mer 
chandising with a good sales fore« 
and high-powered advertising 
helped ; so did making a good prod 
uct play an important role. But 
Mr. Salerno is all of these things 
and something more. 

If you were to walk into any part 
of the Salerno plant and start 
talking to any one of the 400 em- 
ployees, you’d soon find that this 
employee would be quoting the 
“Old Man,” as Mr. Salerno is af- 
fectionately known. A five-minute 
talk with firey, brusque, Fred 
Dressel, Mr. Salerno’s handy-man 
and trouble-shooter, and you’ll be 
convinced the only man who knows 
his cookies is Mr. Salerno. 

If you were to walk into his office, 
you’d find the usual Venetian 
blinds, over-stuffed leather chairs, 
glass-topped walnut desk, and lino- 
leum floor—nothing spectacular or 
ostentatious. On the wall hangs an 
original cartoon by John T. Mc- 
Cutcheon, of Chicago Tribune 
fame. It pictures two groups of 
business men—onie, the high price 
at any quality group and the other. 
the low price at the greatest quan- 
tity and quality—the Ford formu- 
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la. Mr. Salerno believes implicitly 
n the latter. 

He first saw the cartoon one 
norning in September 1936. He 
‘arefully clipped it, meticulously 
olded it, and inserted it in his 
vallet along side of his resignation 
‘rom Sawyer Biscuit Company. He 
till carries both these mementos. 

Jokingly he wrote Mr. Me- 
Cutcheon a letter telling him that 
1c had stolen a Salerno idea. Mr. 
McCutcheon retaliated by sending 
iim the original cartoon and a 
etter saying the originator of the 
idea also deserved the original car- 
oon. 

He not only 
ookies and crackers but consumes 
hem. His favorite dish consists of 
‘graham cracks and fruit.” One 
lay he had the misfortune to get 
some stale Salerno crackers at the 
swank Illinois Athletic Club where 
he is a member. Surprisingly 
enough the chef didn’t get hell, but 
. Salerno salesman did. It was his 
job to see that the club carried only 
fresh cookies. 

Mr. Salerno has a penchant for 
quoting famous proverbs and max- 
ims. If you mention a famous say- 
ing in front of him, he’ll snap at 
you with, “Who seza dat? It’sa 
good!” He doesn’t do this because 
he wants to be a mental giant, but 
because he wants to fortify himself 
with the learnings of other success- 
ful men. He has had little formal 
schooling and what book learning 
he has, he got by going to night 
school when he was earning $6.00 
a week, 

He feels this loss of intellectual 
training quite keenly and tries to 
make up for it by quoting com- 
For example, 
every other Saturday morning the 


manufactures 


petent authorities. 


company holds an executive meet- 
ing at which every one gets a chance 
to voice his opinions and ideas. At 
one of these meetings Mr. Salerno 
said, “I no read lotsa Shakespeare, 
but one thing he say, very smart: 
‘Nothing is a good ora bad, great 
ora small, but by comparison—so 
witha that compare my merchan- 
dise.” 
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AN INVITATION... 


TO TRY THIS 
MACHINE 

ON YOUR 
OWN WORK 





~~ 


The point is you don’t have to buy it to try 
it. Just telephone our nearest branch and 
we'll arrange to deliver an Underwood 
Sundstrand Adding-Figuring Machine for 
a free trial. 

The Underwood Sundstrand, with only 10 
numeral keys to operate, offers speed, ac- 
curacy and ease of operation. It adds, sub- 
tracts, multiplies and divides . . . makes 
possible greater figuring production and 
lower figuring cost. Try it on your own 
work in your own office. Know why so 
many concerns are switching to Underwood 
Sundstrand Adding-Figuring Machines. 
Adding Machine Division . . . . UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT 
FISHER COMPANY . . . . Adding Machines, Typewriters, 
Accounting Machines, Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other Supplies 
One Park Ave., New York, N. Y. Sales and Service Everywhere 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World’s Business. 
Copyright 1940, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


THE NEW QUIET STREAMLINED 


No strings attached to 

this offer. Just tele- 
phone or write our 
nearest branch. 





EYES ON THE WORK 
INSTEAD OF ON THE 
KEYBOARD 


Watch the operator tap out fig 
ures on the Underwood Sund 
trand. See the fingers of hes 
right hand flash over the con- 
densed keyboard. She doesn't 
look at the keyboard, her eyes 
follow the work! There is no 
headswing . . . and that mean 
faster, more accurate work 


Underwood Sundstrand 


ADDING- FIGURING MACHINE 














“MY BOSS IS CERTAINLY ON HIS TOES” 





“TT SEEMS as if every 
time I turn around, 
the boss has done something 


that shows he’s pretty smart. 


‘‘For example, just the other day he ordered several new electrically 
operated calculating and adding machines for our office. The ma- 
chines we had before were all right, but these new ones make the 
work a lot simpler because they eliminate needless hand movements. 
I read of an actual case recently where electric calculating machines 
eliminated 43 hand movements in one simple multiplication and 
more than doubled calculating speed.* There is less chance of error 
with electric machines, too, because of the fewer hand operations.”’ 


So—when you buy office machines, take this tip—and buy electric 


ones. It will pay you. 


We Don’t Make Office Machines— But 


When you purchase electric office devices, specify that they be 
equipped with General Electric motors. Thus you assure yourself 
that your machines will operate dependably and efficiently for many 
years. Your office-device manufacturer can furnish G-E motors. 
Thousands are in use. General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


*This is a true case taken from our files 


SAVE MONEY WITH ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN OFFICE DEVICES 


‘GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


700-7 





$12.50 item does $150.00 job. Com- 
paet WHEELDEX switehboard index speeds 
service and improves customer relations. 


Better see Wheeldex adv. page 57 


FACTORY MANAGER WANTED 


Large Midwestern corporation of- 
fers unusual opportunity to man 
of good experience in small accu- 
rate metal parts fabrication and 
assembly. Woodworking ex- 
perience preferred but not essen- 
tial. Give complete business and 
personal history and desired 


salary. 
Box No. 1040 
AMERICAN BUSINESS 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 














The source of supply for any product or service 
you need will be supplied free by the publishers 
of AMERICAN BUSINESS. 
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1000 ORIGINAL LETTERS $4 00 


Agents and M. O. Buyers 


Increase your mail advertising returns by using 
genuine original of bona fide agents and mail 
order buyers received direct from national ad- 
vertising. Investigate at once. Write today for 
complete particulars. 

CROWN MAIL ORDER CO. 
164 Monroe St. Dept AB 


Salesman’s Prize Books 


New York 





For your next prize plan or sales contest— 
use this impressive, colorful, effective prize 
book. A carefully selected array of over 700 
prizes, presented in color photography, four- 
color process printing, human interest photo- 
graphs, unusual black-and-white layouts. A 
fifty-two page prize book that will help you 
get greater sales results in any campaign or 
prize plan. 

The use of these prize books permits you to 
take advantage of the Dartnell cooperative 
plan for purchasing prizes. The plan is used 
by hundreds of leading companies to save 
money and to get a more effective selection of 
prizes. 

Sales contest suggestions gladly sent upon re- 


quest. Contest and Prize Division 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 








My Experience 
With Men Who 
Wanted to Strike 


(Continued from page 19) 


the dispute, piece rates for a 
types of work were clocked, twix 
by the union and once by th 
employer. 

A general wage decrease woul: 
have penalized the average wor! 
ers, so separate rates were estal 
lished for two different types « 
shoes, under which both fast anid 
average workers could make satis 
factory wages. 

And most important, the rates 
were established in the light o! 
earnings of skilled workers in tha 
community in different industries, 
not by the piece, nor hour, but b 
their average year’s incomes. 

In many American industria! 
organizations today, the impo: 
tance of detecting incipient troubles 
is understood. Employee relations 
are looked after by personnel execu 
tives, who are accessible to em 
ployees when discrepancies lik: 
those shoe wages arise, and who 
adjust them while they are small. 

The smaller employer may think 
that he cannot afford to hire a pe: 
sonnel manager, but my experienc: 
leads me to believe that if I wer 
an employer, with even fifty em 
ployees, I would have a personne! 
manager, and he would more than 
pay his own salary by pointing out 
operating economies. 

He would not be an expert, but 
a young college man—or woman- 
who had an understanding of hu 
man and social relations and som 
education in efficiency work. His 
job would be studying the business 
to see where it could be improved, 
from the standpoint of employees 
as well as employer. 

The personnel executives © 
large concerns are constantly d: 
veloping new methods of dealing 
with employees, and many of thes 
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advanced methods are adaptable to 
smaller concerns. 

For example, a great deal of at- 
tention is paid to job standardiza- 
tion. People doing various kinds of 
vork, often widely scattered, are 
often paid on different scales. 
Standardization of jobs brings 
ours and wages in line, not only 
within the business, but with refer- 
ence to general community wages 
‘or similar work—also living costs. 
There is nothing very spectacular 
ibout job standardization; it in- 
volves hard study of rates, hours, 
ind other statistics, a lot of dry 
letail. But it undoubtedly prevents 
uany disputes by correcting dis- 
crepancies in their infancy. 

Health and safety of employees 
is another field for study and can 
bring economies of operation. A 
clean washroom has saved enough 
money to pay for installation by 
eliminating soiled work. 

The young college man would 
start with a handicap—employees 
would suspect him of “snooping” in 
the boss’s interest. But the impar- 
tiality of his recommendations for 
improved methods and care in keep- 
ing a channel open for employee 
criticisms and suggestions would 
eventually take care of that. He 
would be a mediator, and often a 
labor arbitrator, at the time when 
things began to go a little wrong. 

Every business is affected by 
change. Change brings the need 
for adjustments in employee rela- 
tions. Otherwise, injustices and dis- 
cord creep in. 

When discord grows into “labor 
trouble,” the professional arbi- 
trator may have to be called in to 
go back and find out what was 
wrong in the first place and restore 
peace by suggesting an adjustment. 

There is no reason why even the 
small business cannot have its own 
arbitrator permanently on the job, 
watching the effects of change, and 
recommending adjustments to pre- 
vent future trouble. There is not 
even the reason of expense—for a 
competent employee relations man 
ought to more than pay his salary 
by the economies he brings about. 
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Statement of Ownership 


Statement of owne 
etc., required by the Act of March 8, 1933, of J. ©. Aspley, Glencoe, Ill; M. D. Aspley, 
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TEM, published monthly at Chicago, Illinois, J. C. Aspley, Inc.; Chicago, Ill; J. T. 


for October 1, 1940. 


State of Illinois, county of Cook, ss. 


Before me, a notary 


state and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared J. C. Aspley, w 
sworn according to law, deposes and says . 
that he is the publisher of AMERICAN Mae «Fo Chicago, Ill. 
BuSINESS COMBINED WITH SYSTEM, and that ¢ 
the following is, to the best of his knowl- or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
edge and belief, a true statement of the amount of bonds, mortgages, or other se- 
ownership, management, etc., of the afore- curities are: None. 
said publication for the date shown in the 4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
above caption, required by the Act of giving the names of the owners, stockhold- 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, ers, and security holders, if any, contain 
Postal Laws and Regulations: not only the list of stockholders and security 
1. That the names ¢ 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and the company, but also, in cases where the 
business managers, are: Publisher, J. C. stockholder or security holder appears upon 
Aspley, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, the books of the company as trustee or in 
Ill. ; Editor, Eugene Whitmore, 4660 Ravens- any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
, Iil.; Business Man- the person or corporation for whom such 


wood Avenue, Chicago 
ager, J. T. Kemp, 4660 
Chicago, Ill. 


2. That the owner is: The Dartnell Pub- ing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as 
lications, Inc. The owners of Dartnell Pub- to the circumstances and conditions under 
lications, Inc., are: The Dartnell Corpora- which stockholders and security holders who 
J. C. Aspley, Ine., do not appear upon the books of the com- 
Chicago, Ill.; J. C. Aspley, Glencoe, IIL; pany as trustees, hold stock and securities 
>» Il.; T. D. Reid, in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
Chicago, Ill.; E. H. Shanks, Evanston, III. ; owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
Eugene Whitmore, Chicago, Ill.; John C. believe that any other person, association, 
Hackeling, New York, N. Y.; Arthur C. or corporation has any interest direct or 


tion, Chicago, IIl.; 


J. T. Kemp, Glencoe 


Croft, New York, N, 


1 per cent or more of the total amount of securities than as stated by him. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 23rd day of September, 1940. P. R. MEANS, Notary 
Public. (My commission expires April 2, 1943.) 


[Seal] 


rship, management, stock in The Dartnell Corporation are: 
‘OMBINED WITH Sys- Glencoe, Ill.; Mae B. Aspley, Chicago, IIL. ; 


Kemp, Glencoe, Ill.; H. G. Trine, Chicago, 
Ill.; R. A. D. Trine, Chicago, Ill.; P. R. 
Means, Chicago, Ill.; E. H. Shanks, Evan- 
ston, Ill. The holders of 1 per cent or 
more of the total amount of stock in J. C. 
Aspley, Inc., are: J. C. Aspley, Glencoe, Ill. ; 
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two paragraphs contain statements embrac- 


Y. The holders of indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
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AMPLICALL High Powered Communi- 
cation Systems eliminate “crosstalk.” 
3 position talk-listen switch --. multiple 
private conversations. Functions as a 
gteat “right-hand man” for every 
executive. 


Brings Every Corner 
Of Your Office and 
Factory To Your Desk 


Saves Steps and Time 


Inter-communication as exemplified in AMPLICALL is a neces- 

sity for industrial management... a “must” piece of equipment 

where efficiency and economy are watchwords. Many large 

and important companies have installed AMPLICALL Systems 

and will gladly testify to their definite savings in time and 
expense. Take the first step towards speeding 
up your production and increasing the efficiency 
©: your personnel by writing today for full 
information. Address Sec. O-7. 


5622 Bloomingdale Ave 


SP Sound On TO*MOovltow 
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(Continued from page 28) 


eighty towns and cities showed a 
population gain of 2.7 per cent 
over the figure of ten years ago. 
But the previous decade’s gain for 
this district was 15 per cent. 
Pittsburgh had only a slight loss 
—4,433, to be exact. This loss is 
laughed off by Frank L. Duggan, 
president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, who says, “We in Pittsburgh 
are not particularly concerned by 
this trend, for downtown Pitts- 
burgh still is the focal center for 
business and industry in this terri- 
tory.” At the same time he ad- 
mits a “great exodus of Pittsburgh 


’ 


residents,” as well as a “trend for 
industries to decentralize, main- 
taining headquarters in Pittsburgh 
and placing branch factories in 
shops and outlying areas.” 

It is very well for a man in Mr. 
Duggan’s position to assume this 
gay and nonchalant attitude about 
his city, but it may be that he will 
awaken someday to find those shops 
and factories moving their head- 
quarters and offices away from 
Pittsburgh, too. It has happened 
elsewhere. 

San Francisco, in typical Cali- 
fornia fashion, demands a recount 
of the census figures. When it was 
apparent that the city on the hills 
was to show a loss in population, 
the newspapers got busy and raised 
a row. They claimed thousands of 
San Franciscans were absent, point- 
ing to the fact that some af San 
Francisco’s population is seafaring 
and was, therefore, scattered to the 
seven seas when the census taker 
came around. Now, although the 
early reports show a loss of 4,839, 
the Census Bureau is discovering 
wayfaring and seafaring San Fran- 
ciscans in other communities who 
were not included in this prelimin- 
ary release. On the strength of this 
world-wide search for A.W.O.L. 
San Franciscans, the city hopes to 
show a “small increase in popula- 
tion over the 1930 figures,” ac- 
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Have Cities Stopped Growing? 


cording to George L. North, man- 
ager of public relations for the 
Chamber of Commerce there. All 
hail to San Francisco for stirring 
up these absent Californians. 
Whether it shows a gain or not, the 
Golden Gate and the Bay bridges 
have undoubtedly attracted some 
people away from San Francisco 
and have snagged some of the new- 
comers for Oakland, Berkeley, Ala- 
meda, and other communities. 

For its size Newark showed the 
largest loss of any of the eight 
large cities. Newark is minus 14,101 
people, according to the census 
takers. Perhaps they went to East 
Orange where Altman; Peck and 
Peck ; Saks ; Milgrim; Black, Starr 
and Frost-Gorham have _ estab- 
lished, or are preparing to open, 
stores. As most readers know, New- 
ark lost a vast share of its air traf- 
fic when LaGuardia field was com- 
pleted, and it seems reasonable to 
suppose that this not only caused 
the loss of some population, but 
that its future growth has been 
hampered by this loss. Housing de- 
velopments outside Newark, high- 
ways which enable Manhattan 
workers to virtually skip Newark, 
plus the congestion in the city which 
is almost as bad as that in New 
York, have all undoubtedly played 
a part. Driving along the roads 
outside Newark brings substantial 
evidence of the growth of the high- 
ways and the crossroads merchant, 
whose sales inevitably detract from 
metropolitan centers. 

Rochester, home of the great 
photographic industry which has 
been booming for several years, 
showed a small loss of 3,438 in 
population. Here again there are 
the same set of circumstances to 
which the Chamber of Commerce 
draws attention. George J. Law- 
rence, research and taxation de- 
partment manager of Rochester’s 
Chamber of Commerce, comments, 
after calling attention to the in- 





crease in population of smalle; 
cities near Rochester: 

“This shift of population fron 
the city to its suburban areas has 
been in progress for a number o! 
years, so is neither startling no, 
new. It is in this suburban area tha 
home building construction is mos} 
active. People are becoming resi 
dents in these locations for nume: 
ous reasons. In some cases mor 
space is desired than is readily ob 
tainable in the city. In other case: 
the primary motive might be lowe 
tax rates. It is probably true als: 
that fundamental to some of th 
movement is the demolition of ol 
structures in the city. 

“In our opinion, this is solely ; 
matter of the movement of peopl: 
Certainly there has been no corr: 
sponding migration of industry. 
nor even any corresponding dro) 
in employment. 

“One thing that is not being 
overlooked in connection with thes: 
shifts of population is the problen 
resulting in city-suburban relation 
ships with respect to the suppor' 
of government. The shifts also 
point to the need to have specia 
consideration in connection with 
city planning which it might b 
found will have to be extended to 
embrace metropolitan district plan 
ning. Just what will actually hav: 
to be done, however, has not yet 
been fully determined.” 

Population losses by eight cities 
cannot be used as proof that down 
town shopping centers are doomed. 
nor can it be taken as an absolut 
trend. But when we drive throug! 
the country and see that almost al! 
retail improvement is moving awa\ 
from the downtown areas, to thi 
suburbs, to the crossroads, to th: 
highways, it indicates that we mus! 
be alert to see where this movemen 
may lead. If the trend is as it looks. 
it may be tremendously accelerate: 
in the near future. Already man 
banks and insurance companies 1 
fuse to lend money on property i 
congested or blighted areas. Indi 
cations are that we are witnessing 
the start of a major movemen 
toward retail decentralization. 
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A NPS SD GRR 


Urges Business to 
Spend 2 Per Cent 
On Research 


ALLING for a billion dollar in- 

dustrial research fund to create 
ew jobs, industries, goods, and 
services for “tomorrow,” Dr. Karl 
\. Compton, president of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
iwlogy, urges all companies in the 
\nited States to spend 2 per cent 
if their gross income for research. 

Of one hundred and eighty-eight 
ompanies surveyed by the Nation- 
i| Association of Manufacturers 
Advisory Committee on Scientific 
Research, of which Dr. Compton 
s chairman, ten companies spend 
over 10 per cent of their gross 
income for research, and the broad 
erage of all the companies’ ex- 
penditures was 2 per cent. 

“Tf all the the 
United States spent 2 per cent of 


companies in 


their gross income for research,” 
Dr. Compton reported, “the total 
would amount to more than a bil- 
lion dollars a year—probably five 
times as much as is done now. 

“In the research that has not 
been done, America may have 
missed many a nylon, neoprene, 
polaroid, or even an automobile 
industry. 

“The future of America depends 
largely upon industrial research. 
Today’s frontiers are in the labora- 
tories and machine shops. 

“Although many companies have 
research 
America can be proud, research is 
still one of the least developed re- 
sources of the nation. National de- 


fense needs make it particularly 


done a job of which 


urgent in the months ahead for 
America to lead the world in re- 
search. 
“Industrial 
pays dividends to the companies 


research not only 
which engage in it, but it is a major 
new source of national prosperity, 
and its are un- 
limited.” 


potentialities 
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Cut Costs with 


DARTNELL FORMS 


Save Time and Money 


SALEsMAN’s APPLICATION BLANK — Used 
by more than 3,000 concerns to find weak 
points in applicants for positions as sales- 
men. A four-page form embodying the 
best features of many forms. 81x11 in. 


Other Dartnell forms are: General Appli- 
cation Blanks; Expense Account Forms; 
Automobile Expense Books; Auto Ex- 
pense Blanks; Salesmen’s Reference 
Forms. s 


Write for FREE Samples 


DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 
4660 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago, U.S.A 








SALES MANAGER'S 
HANDBOOK 


1940 Edition Entirely Revised 
1080 PAGES 


SHEEPSKIN BOUND—COLD EDGES 


New 


New Trends in Marketing 
Marketing Policies 

Unfair Competition 

Prices and Discounts 

Special Sales Inducements 

Market Determination 

Sales Budgeting 

Sales Organization 

Compensation of Sales Executives 
Securing Salesmen 

Selecting Salesmen 

Salesmen’s Expense Control 
Contests and Campaigns 

Sales Bulletins and Publications 
Conferences and Conventions 
Sales Forms and Contracts 
The Advertising Appropriation 
Advertising Agencies 
Advertising Media 


PRICE 87.50—SENT ON APPROVAL 
Illinois 3% Sales Tax added when applicable 
THE DARTNELL 
CORPORATION 


1660 Ravenswood Avenue 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











60,000 records last year plus 40,000 
this year represents but one firm's eon- 
dorsement of WHEELDEX. 


Better see Wheeldex adv. page 57 


FREE CLINIC FOR 


LETTERHEADS— 


‘ os what can be done by specialists to modernize your old let- 


terhead. Old-fashioned letterheads, 


or those set in ordinary 


type furnished by a printer without experience in layout or 


design, do not make 
business for you. 
will be delighted to submit our 
suggestions in sketch form with- 
out charge and without obliga- 
tion. 


pRO 
a: 


we have designed 


good representatives when sent out to get 
Send your lame duck to our free clinic. We 


Here are just 
two of the 
hundreds of 
old letter- 
heads that we 
have taken 
into our clinic 
and sent out 
into the 
world again 
—new, fresh, 
and strong 
—ready to 
do a real 
selling job 
for the com- 
pany. 


SEND NAME FOR FOLDER 
OF FAMOUS LETTERHEADS 


Send your name and we will be glad to send you 


Cons] 
TRIG TION ¢y Onp 
'. Pary 


a folder showing examples of famous letterheads 
without 


charge for our customers. Send along a 


sample of your present letterhead and let us send you a sketch showing 


what can be done with it the next time you reprint. 


our mass produc- 
tion prices on 
lithographed _let- 
terheads, as well 
as on offset print- 
ing for your cir- 
culars, order 
blanks, folders, 
ete. Our mass pro- 
duction makes it 
possible for you 
to buy letterheads 
like these for as 
low as $1.10 a 
thousand. 


Let us quote you 


» Dept. 310 
Illinois 


UNIVERSAL LITHOGRAPHING Co 

1311 Diversey Avenue, Chicago, 

Send your folder of famous letterheads with 

prices and samples of stock. Also quote price on 

our present letterhead in lots of. ° 

] Have your Free Clinic submit sketches without 
charge or obligation, showing what you would 
recommend for our new letterhead. 

Name 

Address 


City 














































































Mildred Ross, North Western medical department nurse, and 
Robert Barkelar demonstrate to two members of American Legion 
Post No. 430 one of the two iron lungs presented by the Post 


Use of Two Iron Lungs Offered to 


Employees and Patrons 


The North Western (Rail- 
way) Post of the American 
Legion made available one of 
the first community services of 
its kind. Post No. 430 formally 
presented two iron lungs to the 
Chicago and North Western 
Railway fer use anywhere along 
the ten thousand miles of right- 
of-way. 

Presentation ceremonies were 
held September 6, 1940 at the 
Chicago and North Western 
station in Chicago, during which 
the uses and the mechanism of 
the machines were explained by 
Dr. James K. Stack, assistant 
surgeon of the Chicago and 
North Western Medical De- 
partment. W. W. Davidson, 
chief engineer of Passavant 
Hospital, was assisted by 
Mildred Ress, registered nurse 
of the North Western Medical 
Department in demonstrating 
the machines. 

Funds for the purchase of 
these lungs were raised by popu- 
lar subscription among the em- 
ployees of the railroad and the 
members of the Legion post. 

One of the railroad’s trustees 
thanked the Legion post for the 
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respirators and congratulated 
its members for the splendid 
record they had made in con- 
tributing to the general welfare 
of the communities in which 
they lived. He stated that the 
iron lungs would be donated 
free of charge for use in any 
case of illness occurring in the 
territory served by the Chicago 
and North Western or among 
the employees of the company. 

These two respirators are al- 
ready in use. A seven-year-old 
girl was stricken ill and a call 
was put in for one of the ma- 
chines. Within five hours this 
little girl in Escanaba, Michi- 
gan, was receiving relief from 
the iron lung. A few days later 
Dr. R. W. Driver, Waterloo, 
Iowa, asked that an iron lung 
be sent to him. It was shipped 
immediately. 

The original thought of the 
North Western Post of the 
American Legion was to give a 
single iron lung to the railroad. 
But the employees and members 
of the Post contributed money 
with such generosity that there 
was more than enough to buy 
two respirators. 


New Subjects Taught In IBM’s 
School at Employees’ Requests 


Because of the growing im- 
portance of Spanish, both as a 
language of business and as a 
bond between the American Re- 
publics, this subject has been 
added to the courses of study 
which were opened without 
charge to the employees of In- 
ternational Business Machines 
Corporation’s main plant in 
Endicott, New York, when the 
IBM Factory Training School 
opened for its fall term. 

The factory educational pro- 
gram was added seven years 
ago to the IBM system of em- 
ployee education because of the 
desire of the company’s presi- 
dent, Thomas J. Watson, “to 
create for every man in the or- 
ganization the opportunity to 





study and grow with the bu 
ness.” 

Fourteen new courses a 
eight entirely new subjects we 
added this year to the facto: 
school program, which n 
offers sixty courses in fifty-fi 
different subjects. The ne 
courses and subjects added 
the curriculum are the result 
a study of employee preferences 
based on 3,000 questionnaires 
filed by employees. 

The questionnaire reflect: 
such enthusiastic interest 
avocational subjects that it w 
planned to conduct courses 
several of them under the spo 
sorship of the IBM Count; 
Club which is maintained f 
employees. 


Reliance Finds Way to 
Interest Employees 


The Employees Mutual Bene- 
fit Association—essentially a 
hospitalization plan—in opera- 
tion at the Reliance Manufac- 
turing Company is managed by 
a committee selected by the em- 
ployees. This has proved to be 
an important factor in stimulat- 
ing interest in the project, and, 
at the same time, giving each 
member the opportunity to voice 
any ideas or suggestions that 
might be of value to the asso- 
ciation. 

Members of the organization 
are required to pay only a very 
nominal fee from their salaries. 
The company takes upon itself 
an expense twice the sum of all 
the fees put together to keep 
the organization in existence. 

The plan is operated in such 
a way as to provide for any 
necessary surgical operations 
and countless phases of hospi- 
talization; it even goes so far 
as to arrange for eye tests for 
those who feel the need for them, 
and to provide glasses for per- 
sons with faulty eyesight. 

The office force, since they 
themselves are the administra- 





tive body, keeps the Employees’ 
Mutual Benefit Association 
excellent financial and spiritua! 
condition. Because the unit 
so closely knit, the employees 
have never taken advantage 
the generous policies of the or 
ganization. 

Membership in the associati 
is not compulsory, and the on! 
requirement for entrance is 
service record of six months 
more The fact that membershi; 
is voluntary did not split t 
employees, for every office work- 
er at Reliance readily grasped 
the opportunity to obtain this 
protection. Adoption of this hos- 
pitalization plan has done 
great deal to promote a m 
integrated and secure group 
workers. 

The fact that the Associatio: 
is administrated by the en- 
ployees themselves, the domi- 
nance of executive authority 
avoided. Theindividualemplo) 
feels free to voice his opinicr 
instead of restraining himse!f 
perhaps in the fear of offending 
an executive or an officer of the 
company. 


s 


— 
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Employee Suggestions Save $100,000 
Annually for Illinois Central 


During the past eighteen 
mths ending September 17, 
10, the Illinois Central Sys- 

n paid $21,000 to its em- 

yyees for 2,117 suggestions 

ling the railroad how to im- 

ve Operations and services 

to make the railroad a bet- 

‘ place in which to work. The 

nbined efforts of the 25,120 

itributors brought about a 

ss Savings of more than 

10,000. 

rhe suggestion system adopt- 

March 6, 1939, was founded 

the belief that the eyes, ears, 

d minds of all the employees 

1 officers should be directed 

vard bettering the work of 

e railroad. 

It is the belief of J. L. Beven, 

‘esident, and other officers 

it the most important element 

the crusade for ideas and 
suggestions is mass thinking of 
employees. They are the ones 
ho are most likely to bring to 
light ideas for the improvement 

' service along the line. It is 
!so emphasized that all the 
brains are not in the Chicago 

nces. 

\ttractive pesters designed to 
stunulate constructive thinking 
ire placed at all the terminals 
every week. These thought 
stimulators are posted to start 
. trend of thought along the 
ideas of economy, elimination 
of waste, safety, service, or 
some other general suggestion 
classification. The number of 
suggestions has definitely shown 
that these posters do the work 
for which they are intended. In 
this respect the thinking of the 
officers has also been accen- 
tuated, 

All suggestions are submitted 

numbered blanks which the 
railroad makes available at 
convenient places on the sys- 
tem. The suggestor does not 
sign his name but detaches a 
correspondingly numbered stub. 
He sends his suggestion by mail 

a division suggestion com- 

ittee. The division committee 

‘knowledges receipt of sug- 
gestions by posting numbers on 
bulletin boards. According to 
the decision of the committee, 
he suggestions are categorized 
under the following headings: 

(1) Suggestions adopted. 

(2) Suggestions requiring ad- 
litional information. 

(3) Suggestions requiring dis- 
‘ussion. 
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(4) Suggestions held for fur- 
ther investigation. 

(5) Suggestions previously 
declined but reopened at request 
of suggestors—now being inves- 
tigated further. 

(6) Suggestions investigated 
and found to be in effect as far 
as practical. 

(7) Suggestions after inves- 
tigation were found not prac- 
tical. 

(8) Suggestions that repre- 
sent clear thinking but cannot 
be profitably employed. 

(9) Suggestions representing 
duplicates of ideas previously 
considered. 

The contributor is invited at 
any time to either write, phone, 
or call in person at the offices 
of the committee to discuss his 
idea or find out why his sug- 
gestion was or was not put into 
effect. It is his privilege to have 
the suggestion reconsidered if 
he still feels that he has a work- 
able idea in mind. 

To further insure against 
over-looking good ideas, the 
committee members constantly 
review all suggestions, for what 
appears impractical today may, 
in a different light, be a worth- 
while idea. Many suggestions 
have thus been reopened and 
subsequently adopted. 

Division and shop suggestion 
committees are the ones to re- 
ceive all suggestions for con- 
sideration except the Chicago 
general office suggestions which 
are discussed at weekly meetings 
of all committees. These men 
discuss and_ investigate the 
merits of the suggestions, and 
they are either declined or 
recommended to the general 
committee in Chicago for final 
action. The general committee 
makes the final decisions in order 
to make awards in line with 
system practice. This also acts 
as a check on the possibility of 
duplicate awards for the same 
idea. 

To prevent the plan from 
interfering with regular opera- 
tions, the committee members 
are changed frequently, also 
tending to familiarize more 
officers with the workings of the 
suggestions and with the rail- 
road as a whole. 

Awards are made in propor- 
tion to the value of the sugges- 
tion adopted and have ranged 
from the $5.00 minimum to one 
for $1,863. There have been 


numerous payments for $25, $50, 
$100, $130, $200, $250, and other 
intermediate amounts. Payments 
are based on the 
profits made during the first 
year a suggestion is in effect. 

While the 25,120 suggestions 


Savings or 


submitted provide some measure 
of the employees’ interest, other 
incidents reveal the results in 
terms of human interest. For 
example, a special engineer in 
the mechanical department has 
received forty-six awards, and 
i chief clerk in the drafting de 


that they are important keys in 
a vast and efficient transporta- 
tion organization, and _ their 
pride has increased correspond- 
ingly. 

Many of the suggestions sub 
mitted indicate keen observa- 
tion and intelligent, clear think 
ing Here are a few examples: A 
saving of $1,130 was estimated 
by changing grease pockets on 
locomotive crosshead gibs using 
only one to do the work of two; 
8500 a vear would be saved by 


installing an electric pump at 


In McComb, Mississippi, E. L. Bowen and Alva McEwen were pre- 


sented by 2 


1. D. Haley, master mechanic and J. F. Walker, swperin- 


tendent, with checks for $132 and $55 as rewards for suggestions 


Many 
others have earned cash prizes 
One award enabled 


partment twenty-five. 
repeatedly 
a member of an employee’s fam- 
ily to have a necessary opera- 
tion. Another employee made 
the last payment on his house 
with his prize money. Still an- 
other received his award in time 
to pay up his taxes and avoid 
threatening difficulties. Over- 
shadowing all is the pride and 
satisfaction that is felt by a man 
on the line when his suggestion 
is accepted and put into prac- 
tice. 

Another important result is 
this: The been a 
stimulus to employee morale by 


system has 


creating the feeling that even 
minor employees are an impor- 
tant part of the railroad and 
have a voice in its management. 
Employees have learned to think 
in terms of the railroad, not just 
their They 
are indirectly brought to realize 


own departments. 


Buckingham, Illinois, thus elimi- 
for pur- 
chasing water from commercial 
freight conductor 
that by rearranging 
the yard tracks at Dyersburg, 
Tennessee, freight train opera- 
facilitated and 
$1,000 a year saved. 

In the first six months of the 
second year, 11 per cent of all 
suggestions submitted have been 


nating the necessity 


sources. A 
reasoned 


tion would be 


favorably acted upon—or a 
ratio substantially three times 
is much as the first year. 

One of the most difficult prob- 
lems in any organization has 
been surmounted by the Illinois 
Central System through the use 
of the suggestion system. That 
is, the problem of bringing to- 
gether management and work- 
ers, teaching employer and em- 
ployee to sit around the common 
council table of the suggestion 
system and discuss their mutual 
problems. 
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11. 
12. 
13. 











1 4. 







15. 


16. 
7. 


18. 
19. 


















National Art Week (1-7). National Authors’ Day. 
All Saints’ Day—Parochial schools close. 


National Horse Show (2-9). James K. Polk, 11th 
President, born, 1795. Warren G. Harding, 29th 
President, born, 1865. 


Drake circled the world, 1580. Panama declared 
independence, 19038. 

Neutrality Act signed by the President, 1939. 
First General Assembly in Indiana met at Cory- 
don, 1816. 


ELection Day. Official Speech Week (5-10). 
American Revolutionary troops disbanded, 1783. 
Failure of the Gunpowder Plot, 1605. 


Fremont’s expedition reached Fort Vancouver, on 
the Columbia River, 1843. Jefferson Davis elected 
President of Confederacy, 1861. John Philip Sousa 
born, 1856. 


Columbus ended last 1504. Battle of 


Tippecanoe, 1811. 


voyage, 


Last spike driven in Canadian Pacific Railway, 
1885. Reciprocity treaty between U. S. and New- 
foundland, 1901. 


Frederick Funston born, 1865. 


American Education Week (10-16). Book Week 
(10-16). Father-and-Son Week (10-16). Hockey 
season opens. Open School Week (10-11). Martin 
Luther born, 1483. Mohammed born, 570. 


Armistice Day. Red Cross Week (11-21). 
First U. 5. oil exported, 1861. 


U. S. recognized Panama Republic, 1903. First 
intercollegiate football game, Princeton and Rut- 
gers, 1869. 

Robert Fulton born, 1765. First telephone ex- 
change in Pennsylvania opened at Philadelphia, 
1878. 

Articles of Confederation adopted, 1777. William 
Pitt, born, 1708. Lewis and Clark saw Pacific, 1805. 


Oklahoma became a state, 1907. 


Congress met for the first time in Washington, 
1800. Honduras became independent, 1894. 
Treaty signed by U.S. and Panama providing for 
isthmian canal, 1903. 

Battlefield of Gettysburg made national cemetary, 
1863. Congress adopted Standard Time, 1883. 
James A. Garfield, 20th President, born, 1831. 
Vasco da Gama sailed around the Cape of Good 
Hope, 1497. 

THANKSGIVING Day, by Presidential Proclama- 
tion. Hobby Week (21-28). Pilgrims reached Cape 
Cod, 1620. 


22. 


23. 


24. 
25. 


26. 
28. 
29. 
30. 


DEST MONTH ;, BUSIIESS 


NOVEMBER: SPECIAL EVENTS 









La Salle born, 1643. U. S. Supreme Court voids 
four city ordinances curbing handbills and cireu- 
lars. 


Pikes Peak discovered, 1806. Franklin D. Pierce. 
14th President, born, 1804. Chicago Stock Ex 
change opened, 1914. Suez Canal formally opened, 
1869. 


Tasmania discovered, 1642. Zachary Taylor, 12th 
President, born, 1784. 


Andrew Carnegie, born, 1837. 


First American street railway opened, New York 
City, 1932. Western Electric Company incorpor 
ated, 1881. 


THANKSGIVING Day in some states. Christmas 


Seal Campaign (Nov. 28-Dec. 25). 

Vincennes University established, 1806. Louisa 
May Alcott, author of Little Women, born, 1832. 
Mark Twain (Samuel L. Clemens) born, 1835. 
Cyrus W. Field, “Father of the Atlantic Cable,” 
born, 1819. 


CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


15-16 
7- 8 
11-15 


Accoustical Society of America, Chicago 
American Bankers Assn., Chicago 
American Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages, Cincinnati 


2nd wk.—American Dental Trade Assn., Chicago 


13-15 
11-15 
10-11 
10-14 
11-16 
25-27 
3- 7 
30 

11-13 


American Municipal Assn., Chicago 

American Petroleum Institute, Chicago 

American Society of Refrigerating Engineers, Bethlehem, Pa. 

American Trucking Assns., Inc., Los Angeles 

Antiques Exposition and Hobby Fair, Chicago 

Associated Grocery Manufacturers of America, N. Y. C. 

Gray Lines Assn., Inc., Los Angeles 

International Livestock Exposition, Chicago (Nov. 30-Dec. 7 

Joint Showing of Spring Footwear, Sponsored by Shoe Manu- 
facturers Board of Trade of N. Y., N. Y. C 


15 Mid-West Industrial Relations Conference, Chicago 


11-15 
30 
13-14 
17-20 
13-15 
21-23 
11-13 
13-14 
11-12 
11-15 
14-16 
14-15 
11-15 
14-16 
8- 


oc 


14-16 
10-13 
25-26 
1 
11-16 
13-18 


National Assn. of Real Estate Boards, Philadelphia 

National Boys and Girls Congress, Chicago (Nov. 30-Dec. 7) 

National Broom Manufacturers Assn., Chicago 

National Conference of Catholic Charities, Chicago 

National Conference on Labor Legislation, Washington 

National Council of Teachers of English, Chicago 

National Fertilizer Assn., Atlanta 

National Founders Assn., N. Y. C. 

National Handle Manufacturers Assn., Chicago 

National Hotel Exposition, N. Y. C. 

National Industrial Launderers and Cleaners Assn., Cleveland 

National Industrial Traffic League, N. Y. C. 

National Manufacturers of Soda Water Flavors, Cincinnati 

National Scholastic Press Assn., Cleveland 

National Time and Motion Study Clinic conducted by Indus- 
trial Management Society, Chicago 

Outdoor Advertising Assn. of America, Chicago 

Shoe Manufacturers Spring Opening, N. Y. C. 

Shoe Travelers Assn. of Chicago, Chicago 

Vacuum Cleaner Manufacturers Assn., Cleveland 

United States Savings and Loan League, Chicago 

Western Regional Dairy Conference, Oakland, Calif. 
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{ave you found a better way to perform some management activity? This depart- 
nent is a clearing house of ideas and methods that short-cut routine or increase 


ales. Regular space rates will be paid upon publication for each contribution used 





OTHER ELEVATORS ~ 
zz SOUTH BUILDING , 


1. Ayres Keep Customers 
Happy, If Inconvenienced 


When installing new elevators, L. S. 
\vres and Company turned the tempo- 
iry wall around the elevator wells— 
isually an eye-sore—into an attractive, 
nteresting means of helping customers. 
On this wall were painted figures of 
rkmen and directions were given to 
istomers how to get to the upper floors 
i the store. Signs read, “Men at work. 
Ve are installing 6 new modern elevators. 
‘lease pardon the inconvenience,” “Other 
evators in south building,’ “Escalators 
i the center aisle.” The above illustration 
iows the art work and directions. 
rhe courtesy of telling customers how 
' get to different parts of the store by 
ther means has prevented much annoy- 
ice. And the drawings are so well exe- 
ted that many people have shown con- 
derable interest in them and stopped to 
vk at each individual figure, instead of 
ing provoked because they couldn’t use 
ie elevators they were accustomed to 
ding. 
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2. Jewel Tea Serves 
Employees Daily 


Joining the increasing number of firms 
serving mid-morning and mid-afternoon 

























refreshment to their employees, Jewel 
Tea Company has worked out a plan for 
serving coffee and tea to its employees. 
Coffee is served in the morning and tea in 
the afternoon. In this way employees re- 
ceive renewed energy and stimulation. 

A week after its inauguration, the plan 
was well accepted and folks were looking 
forward to their servings. Of course, 
every one does not drink coffee, but those 
who don’t, drink tea in the morning. Those 
who don’t drink tea, drink coffee in the 
afternoon, 

There is no recess of work while bever 
ages are served. The 165 women and men 
in the office are quietly and efficiently 
served at their desks by two young ladies 
operating a special serving cart which 
carries their complete supply of cups, 
saucers, spoons, cream, sugar, and coffee 
or tea. Each person has been supplied 
with a small ticket which is placed at the 
edge of his desk, indicating to the servers 
the individual’s request for cream or 
sugar, and eliminating necessity for con- 
versation. About thirty minutes after 
serving, the young ladies pick up used 
dishes. They are shown below on their 
rounds of serving. 

In the plant, where regular rest periods 
occur at 9:45 in the morning and 2:30 each 
afternoon, workers gather for coffee and 
tea at distributing points on their re- 
spective floors. Busy at more strenuous 
physical work, these people have noticed 
in even greater pick-up and refreshment. 




















Don’t Stop to Figure! Just 
Tip the Card —and Copy! 
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MEILICKE PAYROLL 
CALCULATORS 


show “Pay Answers” as required in the 
“Fair Labor Standards Act,’ in either 
14 or 1/10 hour steps. 
(a) Earnings at regular rate of pay for the total 
time worked. 
(b) Extra earnings for overtime at one-half the 
regular rate. 
(c) Total earnings for the total time worked, 
We know the Calculator will please you, so we ask 
the privilege of sending one for a 10-Day Trial. 
Simply state your rate range and your choice of 
hour divisions 
THE MEILICKE LINE INCLUDES: 


Payroll Calculators Interest Calculators 
Dictaform for Letters Freight Calculators 
Yard Goods Calculators Lumber Calculators 
Unit Basis Calculators Coal Calculators 
Electric Bill Extenders Price Checkers 








Discount Calculators Telephone Indexes 


Meilicke. Systems, Inc 


3470 N. Clark Street Chicago, Illinois 
Dept. AB-10 





SEE 
FLUORESCENT 


lighting in your office 





Immediate demonstration with 


NEW WAKEFIELD BRIGADIER 


a certified FLEUR-O-LIER checked by E.T.L. 


ERE’S a smart, modern lighting fixture 

that gives you all the benefits of amazing 
new white fluorescent lighting. Much more 
light for easy seeing . . . glareless . . . pleas- 
ing color ... cooler light . . . with amazing 
efficiency. The Wakefield BricapieR gives 
you fluorescent at its best. Write for further 
information and ‘demonstration. 


No Obligation 
THE 


rw. WAKEFIELD *co-" 


1000 AMWOOD PARK, VERMILION, OHIO 


54 
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3. Novel Mailing Pieces 
Aid Simmons Dealers 


To back up its big national advertising 
program, Simmons Company puts out a 
large campaign of novelty mailings. Each 
mailing emphasizes some feature or sell- 
ing point of the product involved. The 
advertising and the novelty mailing cam- 
paign are both dedicated to the com- 
pany’s leading product—the Beautyrest 
mattress. 

Many modern manufacturers take it 
for granted that their dealers know 
everything there is to know about their 
product and are capable of presenting 
an intelligent and convincing sales talk. 
This, however, has been proved to be a 
mistaken assumption. The Simmons Com- 
pany has taken steps to remedy this 
siluation by instituting the mailing cam- 
paign for dealers and salesmen and pro- 
viding them with information on the 
Beautyrest mattress. 

These mailings are sent periodically to 
dealers and salesmen all over the coun- 
try during the peak season. Most of the 
pieces are either of an_ inspirational 
nature, or act as reminders. Accompany- 
ing these in the same campaign is a 
letter of certification or endorsement, in 
connection with one of the advertise- 
ments which has already been run. 

To supplement this campaign during 
the peak months of the year, the manu- 
facturer keeps in exceptionally close 
touch with its preferred dealers. This is 
usually done by the use of mailing plans 
that contain advance releases of prints, 
advertisements, and series of advertising 
pieces. 

All of the mailings are good-natured 
in attitude, and, individually each one 
emphasizes some outstanding feature of 
the product that can be expanded in a 
sales presentation. For example, one re- 
minder is based on the “lucky penny” 
appeal. A key chain with a horseshoe on 
one end and a penny fitted into an 
aluminum ring on the other end is at- 
tached to a card. A small paragraph 
points out that the Beautyrest mattress 
san be had for only 1 cent a day. An- 
other piece that is also of a more spec- 
tacular nature is the “Secret Message” 
for salesmen. Pictured on the inside of 
the folded card is a lady voicing two 
very common objections. When the card 
is dipped in water, the facts by which 
the salesman may overcome them ap- 
pear. 

To supplement all the elements men- 
tioned above, salesmen and dealers are 
supplied with the Beautyrest Pocket 
Manual. This manual is filled with help- 
ful information designed to enable sales- 
men to do a better job of selling. Its 
contents include a history of bedding, 
interesting sleep facts, a questionnaire, 
and a comparison between the product 
of today with that of twelve years ago. 
Then some of the more scientific features 
are explained followed by many things 
that are unique to this particular prod- 
uct. Throughout the manual are scat- 
tered numerous selling points. The broad 
purpose of the manual is to educate 


the salesmen so they will be familia; 
with every phase of the product and wil 
be able to give an intelligible present: 
tion to the customer. 


4. Getting Salesmen to 
Read Sales Messages 


Salesmen proverbially throw compan 
literature in the wastebasket, and gettin; 
them to read messages is one of th: 
problems facing many sales manager 

C. J. LaFleur, sales manager of Kasc 
Mills, has worked out a method whic 
has proved successful in getting h 
salesmen to read his material. At irregu 
lar intervals he sends out a_bulleti 
called The Pilot, which is signed, “C. J 
Assistant to Salesmen.” The men find 
so valuable that when asked if it shoul! 
be discontinued, they objected strem 
ously. The Pilot is not a pep talk—it 
a discussion of different problems of t! 
business, keeping the men _ notified 
what other salesmen are doing wh 
they make good sales, giving them me 
chandising ideas to help them get a1 
hold business, and quoting testimoni: 
from customers. 

One issue of The Pilot ran nine page 
and Mr. LaFleur wondered if the m« 
really would read and digest everythin 
he said. On page 7 he inserted a litt 
paragraph without any caption—stuck 
right in with something else totally uw 
related—which read, “If you will retu: 
this sheet, I will send you a brand ne 
dollar bill.” Every salesman, with o1 
exception, sent back the sheet. The or 
man who did not return it, called M 
LaFleur, saying he wasn’t returning 
because he didn’t want it to cost M 
LaFleur a dollar. However, he receiv: 
his dollar anyway. 


5. Merit and Bonus Plan 
For Shipping Room 


Three dollars a week extra to the m 
in the shipping or order department w! 
has the greatest number of merits, or t 
least number of demerits! 

Mistakes in merchandise and little i: 
accuracies seem to creep into most orc 
departments and shipping rooms in spit: 
of double and triple check systems. '! 
reduce these errors to a minimum, 
Chicago branch of the Fred Grets: 
Manufacturing Company is now using 
very simple but effective bonus plan. 

The men in the shipping room ai 
order department check on each oth« 
trying to catch the other fellow maki 
a mistake. Merits are recorded for 
men who have been observant enough 
uncover an error that someone down | 
line has made. Those who make the err 
are given demerits. 

For the best average each week 
bonus of $3.00 is awarded. A simple s 
tem like this is very effective becaus« 
is played like a game. Everyone ent 
into it in a spirit of good fun and thx 
is a noticeable lack of hard feelings 
the aftermath. Interest in the comp 
and an upturn in efficiency result. 
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Ten-Key Calculator 
By R. C. Allen 


\LLEN CALCULATORS, INC., an- 
nounces a ten-key R. C. Allen calculator 
completely enclosed, compact, quiet, and 
free from dust and dirt. Its keyboard 
ies within the span of the thumb and 
little finger, and can be operated by the 
touch method. Operation is so simple 
that anyone can learn with just a few 
noments’ instruction. It has been de- 
igned to widen the use of calculators to 
engineers, contractors, mining companies, 
paper mills, insurance offices, grain 
operators, lumber businesses, and depart- 
mental offices of manufacturing firms. It 

completely manufactured in the com- 
pany’s Grand Rapids plant. 


Identification Badges 
For Employees 


ESPECIALLY interesting to companies 
handling government contracts will be an 
identification pass-producing system being 
marketed now by Marks and Fuller, Inc. 
For less than 2 cents per pass, unalter- 
ible, permanently-recorded photographic 
passes may be produced in less than five 
minutes. No photographic darkroom is 
required as it is built right into the unit, 
nd any employee can operate this unit 
ifter short instruction. 

No negative is required to produce the 
picture, and the whole unit occupies a 
space of only 10 by 614 feet by 40 inches. 
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It contains a posing booth with ad 
justable stool for subject, special Foto- 
flash camera, fluorescent illumination, 
and completely equipped darkroom for 
processing. The unit may be knocked 
down and is easily portable. It operates 
on any 110 volt, 60 cycle plug-in, con- 
suming less than 1 kilowatt when in op- 
eration. 

The Marful Identification Unit not 
only produces combined photograph of 
subject and identification pass, but can 
also include, if desired, the subject’s so- 
cial security number, payroll number, de- 





partment or division number, full name, 
gate number, and any other data. This 
flexibility is achieved by means of inter- 
changeable letters or signs which slide 
into place on the exposure panel and 
may be changed instantly. 





Todd Form-Master to 
Cut Posting Time 


JUST announced, after severe tests in 
ictual use, the Todd Form-Master is de- 
signed to cut posting time, and complete 
three records in one operation. Espe- 
cially made for use in payroll work, the 
device comes in two models, one for end- 
stub checks, the other for top-stub checks. 
It enables the operator to post entries in 
proper columns. Records posted on the 
Form-Master are easy to inspect and 
check because all entries are in the same 
location on check stub, earnings record 
ind payroll sheet. The device is not sold, 
but is placed in an office for a nominal 
installation charge and so long as Todd 
forms are used, the only added item of 
expense is for the carbon rolls. Full in- 
formation obtainable by writing the edi- 
tor, or The Todd Company. 














/ 
ee AWAY TO 


HAVE YOUR TYPIST 
TURN OUT MORE 
WORK AND MAKE 
FEWER ERRORS 


A Burns Copyholder will 
help your typist do better 
work — and 

do more of 


it. Call your 
stationer, or 
write for 
free trial. 


American Auto- 
matic Electric 
Sales Company, 
1033 W. Van 
Buren St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


BURNS 
COPYHOLDER 


SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE 





For details, attach this advertisement 
to your letterhead and mail today 


438 W. Pico Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
514 Commonwealth Annex, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Fireproof Visible 
Index Cabinet 


REMINGTON RAND, INC., has added 
to its line of fireproof office equipment the 
Floor Model Safe-Kardex “60,” with in- 
sulation certified to protect the record 
contents of the unit for a full hour in 
heat ranging up to 1,700 degrees. It is 
not particularly well-known, but inven- 
tory, sales, ledger, personnel, and other 
vital operating records of banks, busi- 
nesses, insurance companies, and utilities 
assume vital importance and are of in- 
estimable value following a business fire. 
For this reason the new Safe-Kardex 
“60” will have an accepted place in 
business equipment. The units may be 
used singly or in battery formation. 

The Safe-Kardex adjusts itself to all 
surroundings and is no higher than the 
usual office desk—the trend to stream- 
lining in offices being responsible for the 
low height. In operation it is an inverted 
Kardex cabinet on wheels. Full port- 
ability to the executive’s desk for analy- 
sis or review of as many as 1,254 records 
at a single time is provided. The indi- 
vidual Kardex slides are ejected by a 
slight pull, and when fully extended, they 
drop into a flat, horizontal, convenient 
posting or reference position. 

An automatic latch, released by finger 
pressure as the cover is lifted, supple- 
ments the Yale lock that keeps the con- 
tents guarded from prying eyes. This 
automatic latch also serves as a safe- 
guard against accidentally opening. 


Desk Memo Case and 
Calendar 
MADE of walnut Bakelite molded m 


terial, a streamlined Autopoint Perpetual 


Calendar Memo Case combines an eas\ 


to-read perpetual calendar with a memo 


case which holds loose 3 by 5 inch memv 
sheets. The perpetual calendar is changeci 
by turning the ivory-colored finger but 
tons at the sides. The month and day ar 


in black and the date is in red. A pack 
230 loose memo sheets is held neatly 

place at all times, yet a sheet can 

easily removed by a flick of the finger 
Write for full details. 
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Slanting, Side Shelf 
To Aid Filing 


\ NEW shelf for use on the GF Super 
iler has been designed by the General 
‘jreproofing Company. With the ordi- 
iry-type, rigid-front filing cabinet, the 
ling shelf is usually hung on the drawer 
ndle. With the GF Super-Filer swing- 
ront, this is impossible, and the new 
ielf has been made to hang on the side. 
iling and finding operations are, there 
ore, performed from the side. 
The shelf is designed so that it has a 
wo-way slope—toward the drawer and 
he rear of the file—and papers tend to 
g the inside corner of the shelf, pre 
enting them from falling or 
own off accidentally. The slope also 
iuses the edges of the papers to fan 
lightly, making it easier to pick up in- 
ividual sheets. The shelf is made of 
nodized, light-weight aluminum, prop- 
erly reinforced for strength, and all 
corners are smoothly rounded. 


being 


Shaw-Walker Adds Island 
Pedestal Desk to Line 


\DDED to the desk line of the Shaw- 
Walker Company is a series of steel 
sland desks. Included are desks 
for executives (pictured), departmental 
vorkers and salesmen, secretaries, ste- 
nographers, and transcribers. They may 
he obtained in natural olive green finish 
with rich tan working top; Gratone, ma- 
weany- or walnut-grain finishes with 
ebony green tops. Rocking of the Cesk 


base 


due to uneven or warped floors is pre 
vented through the use of two adjust 
able gliders on each pedestal base. 

Of special interest to executives is the 
Shaw-Walker line of 
which 


matched suites, 


includes desks, tables, hutches, 


telephone stands, bookcases, and chairs 
The matched suites come in two designs 
Working 


genuine walnut or mahog- 


to appeal to different tastes 
surfaces are 
any, backed by steel for wearing per- 
Working height of 
this line has been lowered by the elimina 
tion of the center drawer, 


formance. desks in 


ind the rede 
signing of other drawers to serve more 
efficiently. 


Victor Portable Adding- 
Subtracting Machine 


DIRECT subtraction has been added to 
the full-duty portable 
Victor Adding Ma- 


chine Company. The new model 


the functions of 
adding machine of 
weighs 


ibout 2 


approximately 11] 


pounds, only 





pounds more than the straight portable 
adding machine, and occupies only the 
space of an average size letterhead on 
the desk. The model shown will list six 
columns and total seven, while the larger 
model can list eight and total nine 
The machine totals, subtotals, repeats, 
subtracts, repeat subtracts, automatically 
items, ind 
ifter totals 


housed in a 


punctuates iutomatically 


double spaces have been 


taken. It is dust-proof, 


streamlined, plastic case 
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STAPLING 
MACHINES 


[\(G] Snacun 


* ee 
= — STAPLES 










GLIDER 
$750° 


Demand ACE — the 
World's Best, and enjoy 
trouble-free stapling 
performance, guaran- 
teed a Lifetime 


Office and 
Industrial 
Models 

Hand, Foot 
and Elec 


THE 
ACE 
STAPLE REMOVER 

A C E — ove _— nails 
$600" oon popers.. 60c- 


EAST OF ROCKIES 






















ORDER FROM YOUR STATIONER 








ACE FASTENER CORPORATION 


3415 N. Ashland Ave. Chicago, Ill. 





1, YOUR CARDS 
fi @ ON WHEELDEX 


an 





SAVE 
TIME 
MONEY 
and SPACE 


In many exacting offices where responsi- 
ble executives are motion-economy con- 
scious, Wheeldex has proven itself superior 
during more than 8 vears of nation-wide 
use, 

Without excepting any other file, Wheel- 
dex proves superior for over 80° of all 
card records, posting and reference—su- 
perior in over-all efficiency through a com- 
bination of advantages in speed, easy han- 
dling, compactness, simplicity and cost. 

There is an extra premium on efficiency 
today, and some of the more than 30 stand- 
ard Wheeldex units can profitably replace 
much of your present card handling equip- 
ment. Wheeldex is saving dollars and pre- 
cious time for others—let us tell you who 

where—how. Simply write for printed 
matter. 


Wheeldex Manufacturing Co. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


























Loose Leaf Binders 








AMERICAN BUSINESS MAN INTERESTED 
IN CUTTING BINDER EXPENSE? 


JOYCE DOUBLE-DUTY BINDERS 
SAVES YOU 50%! 


Half Million in Use! 


Proven Economy! 





FLEXIBLE SPRING POST SELF BINDER 
ALWAYS OPENS FLAT 

Serves for current use—then does double 

duty as a storage binder. Made to fit any 

size sheet or form. Investigate today. Send 

for free trial offer or literature. 


THE EDWARD J. JOYCE FILING CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1904 


56 W. WASHINGTON ST. CHICAGO 














Steel Signals 





COOKS STAINLESS STEE! 








Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatie reminders in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
THE H. C. ass co. 38 Beaver St. 


Ansonia, Conn. 
S wae FILE 
as SIGNALS 











SALESMEN ASK YOUR FIRM FOR \ 


and 
HILL BUSINESS CARDS ‘caveat CASES 


ETA . 


R 0. H. HILL. INC.. 272 LAFAYETTE ST. NLY.C. 





Engraved Stationery 


EXECUTIVES—<:. Individual 
Stationery Should 
Reflect Stability and Prestige. Send for Sam- 
ples of Steel-Die Engraved Executive Sta- 
tionery. Please Use Your Letterhead. 
IMPERIAL ENGRAVING COMPANY 
27 Warren Street New York City 








Mailing Lists 





CAN YOU USE EXTRA CHECKS? 


Our Mass Mailer clients do not compete with 
you but will be glad to send you substantial 
checks — through us — for addressing their 
empty envelopes or stuffed mail to YOUR lists 
(if they are responsive). YOU can PROFIT! 
Send us full details on YOUR lists TODAY! 


MOSELY SELECTIVE LIST SERVICE 


230 Congress St. Dept. AB-10 





Boston, Mass. 


58 


SOLVE COPYING PROBLEMS 
WITH PHOTOGRAPHY 
EASILY! ECONOMICALLY! 


COPIES ALL RECORDS 
SPEEDILY - ACCURATELY - LEGIBLY 
Actual, Reduced or Enlarged Size 





Avoid loss of valuable documents. Hundreds of firms 
use Rectigraph to make exact (legal) copies of any- 
thing written, printed or drawn. Single copies or 
quantities at low cost speed up office efficiency. 


SAVE TIME AND MONEY 


Our trained experts will analyze your specific prob- 
lems... present facts. You be the judge. No obligation. 


x=> WRITE 116 HALOID ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


TITEL 











Paper Drills 















Another LASSCO 
SENSATION! 


"SPINNIT” 


hand power 


PAPER DRILL 
BALL-BEARING THRUST 


$340 | 


for Shops 
or Offices 


Drills Full Inch 
of paper 


CHIP DISPOSAL CHUTE 


485 HAGUE STREET 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 





LASSCO "nc. 














House Organs 









¥ OUR CARD 






Build Good Will among your em- 
ployees, sales force or brs anch offices 
with a House Magazine all your 
own. We can help you with sugges- 
tions, attractive cover designs. ete. 
Our prices are lower because we are 
specialists. Free samplesand prices. 


The National Publishers Press 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 





Labels—All Kinds 





LOW PRICES QUICK SERVICE HIGH QUALITY 
GUMMED oR UNGUMMED 
TYPE -ENGRAVED-ROLL 


TOMPKINS LABEL SERVICE 


) FRANKFORO ave 
one Pa 








Filing Systems 





WHEELDEX is ideal 


for inventory and all hand-posted rec- 


Simple and efficient, 


ords in any volume. 


Better see Wheeldex adv. page 57 












The following literature is of 








special interest to executives 












































active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editor: 


of AMERICAN BUSINESS 





About Modern Mailing 
Methods 


MR. REED Goes to Town, issued by t! 
Postage Meter Company, is a “human i: 
terest” office story, illustrated with plea 
ing drawings, which explains the benet 
of Metered Mail—speedier dispatch 

mail through the post-office, saving 

money, accurate control of postage a 
counting, and added media for adverti 
ing on envelopes. Quotations from lette 
of officers of a number of companies 

various lines of business tell of expe 
ences with Postage Meters and Meter: 


Mail. 


To Clarify Your 
Legal Concepts 


OF PERSONAL interest to executiv: é 
will be two pamphlets written by William 
Horace Sinclair, The Damaging Effe: 
of Joint Tenancy, and Why Should 
Make a Will? These little booklets are FY 
sold (30 cents a copy), but they present 
facts so clearly and concisely we feel ma 
men in responsible positions could bene! 
by reading them, even if they do not agree 
with or act upon Mr. Sinclair’s suggestions 
and ideas. In these booklets is presente: 
the theory of property, traced back 
feudal times and common law, together 
with the possible results of action, or i: 
action in regard to property owned 
individuals or joint tenants. They are nut 
written in pompous legal style, but 
simple, easy-to-underst and English. 





Discusses Lighting As 
Protective Factor 


GENERAL ELECTRIC has prepared 4 
booklet, Protective Lighting for Industriv 4 


Plants, in which lighting of bounda { 
fences, yards, exteriors near boundaries, # 


yard entrances, and substations, are dis 
cussed. Illustrations show effective lig! 
ing of such spots. Equipment and wiri! 
possibilities are dealt with, and a doul 
page spread gives charts showing ad\ 
able protective lighting installations, 
to equipment, spacing, mounting heigh'> 
and lamp sizes, in typical situations « 
countered in lighting for protection. 
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BUSINESS 


MARKET PLACE 





Harry K. Goopva.t, Classified 


will pay you as a reader of AMERICAN BUSINESS to read these 
nnouncements. Answer those that interest you, so that the advertiser can 
resent the full facts of his proposition by mail. 
» advertise yourself, send in your own sales message. The cost is small, 


ATES. Ordinary Classified. 20 cents per word, 


If you have something 


First line in six point 


\dvertising Manager 


boldface ype and centered--$1.00. White space $1.00 per agate line. 
Display Classified. 1 inch: 
tively on 12 time contract. Terms: Cash with order unless credit references 
are submitted and approved. Forms close 20th of preceding month. Pub- 
lished Ist of month of issue, 


$14.00; % inch: $7.00. $12.00 and $6.30 respec- 





Financial 


Executives Wanted 





MERICA’S 83 leading security underwriters 
00, JOHN MORRIS, Box 5411, Philadelphia. 





YRPORATE ORGANIZING and Financing— 
eorganizations—Transfer Service. BROWN 
\RTWELL COMPANY, 110 East 42 Street, 
ew York, 





Capital Raising 


VE SHOW YOU HOW to Obtain Capital for 

ur Business ; how to protect and market your 

vention. Write ENTERPRISE BUREAU, 
, A 


racuse, N. 








Business For Sale 





Profitable, Growing Manufacturing Business 
sale. Texas. Manufacture billiard tables, 
andard size and for the home. Also billiard 
ipplies. Price 25,000, includes business, 
yperty and building, Will stand strictest in- 
stigation. Contact manufacturer confiden- 
uly. Address: Box 1001 care AMERICAN 
SUSINESS, Chicago. 





Chemical Service 





HIGHEST GRADE CHEMICAL FORMULAS 

r Producing today’s largest selling Specialty- 
cessities, All Lines. Formulas based on cor- 
ct Chemical Analyses of Branded, Recognized 
‘roducts. Every kind of Chemical Service. 
tate requirements. Lists, Interesting details 
ee. MILLER’S ANALYTICAL CHEMISTS, 


impa, Florida. 





Incorporating Services 





DELAWARE CHARTERS: Complete service 
5. Submitted forms, CHAS. G. GUYER 
NC., Wilmington, Delaware. 





Accountants 





\CCOUNTANTS AND BOOKKEEPERS. Real 
rofit from new type bookkeeping service. 
Vrite ASCO, Box 1468, Springfield, Mass. 





Addressing Machines 





SAVE 20% to 60% ON 
REBUILT GUARANTEED Addressograph, 
Elliott machines, supplies. Also Duplicating, 
Mailing, Office machines. MAILERS EQUIPT. 
COMPANY, 559 6th Ave., New York. 





Inventions for Sale 


EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 

noney. Write for our free classification sheet 

f inventions for sale)e ADAM FISHER CO., 
Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 








Cartoon Service 


RRIGINAL ADVERTISING CARTOONS 
reate More Business. Samples. MATZ 
‘EATURES, Reading, Pennsylvania. 








For Sales Managers 


\LESMEN’S APPLICATION BLANKS used 
y more than 900 leading companies for 
uickly grading applicants for sales positions 
i pages—$6.00. Also expense account forms. 
ference forms, auto expense account forms. 
c. THE DARTNELL PRESS, 1801 Leland 
\venue, Chicago. 





SALARIED POSITIONS 
$2,500 to $25,000 © 


This thoroughly organized advertising serv- 
ice of 30 years’ recognized standing and 
reputation carries on preliminary nego- 
tiations for positions of the caliber indi- 
eated above, through a _ procedure _indi- 
vidualized to each client’s personal re- 
quirements. Several weeks are required to 
negotiate and each individual must finance 
the moderate cost of his own campaign. 
Retaining fee protected by refund pro- 
vision as stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, pres- 
| ent position protected. If your salary has 

been $2,500 or more, send only name and 
| address for details. 


R. W. BIXBY, Ine. 
201 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVES $2,400—$25,000 


This reliable service, established 1927, conducts 
confidential negotiations for high-grade men 
who either seek a change, or the opportunity 
of considering one, under conditions assuring, 
if employed, full protection to present posi- 
tion. Send name and address only for details. 


JIRA THAYER JENNINGS 


Dept. B — 9% Center Street, New Haven, Conn. 





EXECUTIVE! HIGHLY QUALIFIED MEN! 
This competent, personnel advertising service 
conducts position-securing campaigns involving 
confidential, nation-wide negotiations with 
reputable employers. Write 

HARRY F. JEPSON AND ASSOCIATES 
704 LAND BANK BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 





FREE PORTFOLIO: “Short-Cut to 
Position” for executives, technical men, 

ried employees seeking new positions. S 
SONNELL PROMOTION SERVICE, P. 
Box 835, Detroit, Michigan. 

SECURE GOOD POSITIONS through produc- 
tive plan originated by CREATIVE SERVICE. 
Supersedes letter writing. $1.00. CREATIVE 
SERVICE. Box 872, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 





Business Books 





“STEP OUT AND SELL” 

A new book by Chevrolet’s record-crashing Gen- 
eral Sales Manager “Bill Holler, about his 
selling experiences and business philosophies. 
He has sold $4,708 5,470 worth of new and 
used cars in the last six years. He knows 
what he is talking about when he speaks of 
selling, and this new book proves he is likely 
to be as successful as an author as he is a 
sales manager. Every sales manager, every 
salesman, every sales executive should get a 
copy of this new book. It is crammed with 
common sense sales suggestions and man-to- 
man talk about common problems of selling 
right now in 1940. Size 6x9 inches; 96 pages; 
beautifully bound in cloth. Sent on approval. 
Price $1.50, Send for your copy today. THE 
DARTNELL CORPORATION, 4660 Ravens- 
wood Avenue, Chicago. 








Gummed Address Labels 


PERFORATED, 33 to sheet. Reasonable. Sam- 
ples FREE. BISON RESEARCH, Buffalo-Al, 
Minnesota. 








Used Business Equipment 





Typewriters 





ELLIOTT FISHER, Moon Hopkins, Adding. 
culating, all makes _ office machines. 





ROBERT NOVAK, 529 So. Wells, Chicago. 
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NEW TYPEWRITERS, 25% off listed price. 
Free Bulletin. RICHMOND SERVICE, 504-43 
Broadway, Sterling, Ill. 


Advertising Agencies 





YOUR AGENTS, mail order advertisement 
inserted all newspapers, magazines. Publish- 
ers’ rates. MARTIN ADVERTISING AGEN- 
CY, 171B Madison Avenue, New York. 
DISPLAY: 150 Words, 3 Issues, 40 Magazines 
$8.50; 25 Words Classified $1.25. GIBBS, 502 
W. 15ist St., New York. 





Advertising—Home Study 


LEARN ADVERTISING UNDER SUPERVISION 
of seasoned advertising executives. Easy prac- 
tical plan. No text-books. Old established school. 
Send for interesting booklet outlining course 
and requirements. PAGE DAvis SCHOOL OF ADVER- 
TISING, 3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 2816, Chicago. 








Business Opportunities 


START OWN BUSINESS—home-office, book 
containing 127 successful business plans. Send 
for free descriptive booklet. ELITE CO., 
214-D Grand St., New York. 





START PROFITABLE Collection Business 
Your Community. Fine income assured. Con- 
vineing literature free. MORRISON BUSI- 
NESS SERVICE, Pontotoc, Miss. 

BECOME EXPERT Collection Manager. Easily 
Learned. MATZ ADJUSTERS, Reading, Pa. 





HOW AND WHERE to obtain capital. Par- 
ticulars free. STAR SERVICE, Wapakoneta, O. 





Business Service 


1,000 ORIGINAL LETTERS—Agents and Mail 
Order Buyers—$4.00. Particulars Free. CROWN 
MAIL ORDER, 164-AB Monroe St., New York. 


Mailing Lists 
MILLIONS OF NAMES—VARIOUS KINDS 


STATE YOUR NEEDS. Q SERVICE, 330 So. 
Wells, Chicago. 














Multigraphing 


MULTIGRAPHING, Mimeographing, Letter- 
heads—lowest prices. IRVING LETTER 
SERVICE, 4123 N. Kildare, Chicago. 


Used Office Machines 


MIMEOGRAPH, Multigraph, Addressograph, 
Folder, Dictaphone. Send for FREE bargain 
circular on office machines. PRUITT, 37 Pruitt 
Bldg., Chicago. 














Agencies Wanted 


IF YOUR PRODUCT SALABLE in Dakota, 
Iowa, Minnesota, send details. STEENSLAND, 
Beresford, So. Dak. 








Postcard Advertising 


Make your POSTCARD ADVERTISING dy- 
namic, colorful, attention-arresting! Econom- 
ically priced FLASH POSTCARDS will give 
your message the “punch” it needs to knock 
over sales. Send for samples. KUPFER 
PRINTING COMPANY, 503 South Jefferson 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 








Advertising Services 


“HOW TO PREPARE 
PRODUCTIVE CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING” 
It will pay you to get a copy of this meaty 
monograph. Contains the boiled-down essence 
of the author's many years’ experience in 
classified advertising. Takes only a few minutes 
to read. Your free copy awaits your request. 
Write for it TODAY. AMERICAN BUSINESS, 
1660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago. 























































































A New 
Sales-Building 
“Tool” 


POOR’S 


1940 
Register of Directors 
of the U. 8. and Canada 


Lists more than 90,000 of the 
nation’s business leaders, both 
alphabetically and geographically 
..+ helps you contact the key men 
in every industry, in every com- 
munity .... gives addresses, busi- 
ness affiliations, date and year of 
birth. It lists, too, over 13,000 
corporations, shows the officers 
and directors of each. 


Send for sample pages 


POOR’S PUBLISHING CO. 
90 Broad Street, New York 





AND My stop is HoTeL Mlayfair 
TOPS IN FOOD & SERVICE -AND RIGHT DOWNTOWN 


For maximuni customer service a pro- 
gressive publie utility now has about 
300,000 cards on WHEELDEX. 


Better see Wheeldex adv. page 57 





TELEPHONE SELLING. By Norris 
\. Brisco, Ph.D. While this book is 
largely a book on retail use of the 
telephone, there is no other book to our 
knowledge, which would be anywhere 
near as helpful to the wholesaler, the 
service business, or the manufacturer 
whose business comes at least partially 
by way of the telephone. For retailers 
the book is virtually priceless, for it is 
far and away the best job that has been 
done on this important phase of retail 
merchandising. Comprehensive, covering 
every phase of building business via the 
telephone, the book rates as “must” read- 
ing for every retailer whose business is 
important enough to use a_ telephone. 
Every chapter is actually a gold mine of 
information, packed with proved ideas 
and suggestions. Chapters such as “Sell- 
ing Additional Merchandise,” “Salesman- 
ship on Telephone Order Calls,” “Saving 
Business and Converting Exchanges 
into Business,” “Telephone Courtesy and 
Behavior,” “Telephone Quarters and 
Equipment,” as well as others are in- 
dividually well worth the price of the 
book. In the appendix, there is a master- 
ful recapitulation of results achieved 
from telephone selling. An excellent in- 
dex increases the reference value of the 
volume. If every retail employee in the 
land read and put into practice a few 
of the suggestions found in this book, 
the depression would hang its head in 
discouragement and leave the country. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. $3.75. 


PUBLIC WAREHOUSING. By John 
H. Frederick. Here is a long needed book, 
bringing together between two covers 
many essential facts about the public 
warehouse, long an important arm of our 
distribution system. Dr. Frederick is pro- 
fessor of transportation and industry at 
the University of Texas. The book shows 


MEW BOOKS 2.0. 





unmistakable evidence of a_thorouyg 
knowledge of the subject, which seems 

be thoroughly covered. There is an exce 
lent chapter on cold storage lockers, t! 
new development in food storage whi 
swept the country two years ago. TI 
development was described in the Ju 
1938 issue of American Business, but, 
course, there have been other develo 
ments since that time. Another chapt 
on field warehousing ought to be of sp: 
cial interest to all manufacturers wre 
tling with high branch house costs and t 
necessity of having merchandise whe 
and when customers want it. Cold sto 
ge in distribution, with special attenti: 
to quick-freezing, is another subject 

which a chapter is devoted. There a 
treatises on the older forms of warehou 
ing, such as cotton warehousing, gra 


elevators, and household goods warehou 
ing. An excellent appendix includes mu 
The Ronald Pre 


legal information. 
Company. $3.50. 


MARKETING COOPERATIVES. I 
Donald F. Blankertz. Few business me 
realize the extent of growth in cooper 
tives of various kinds in the past decad 
Too many of us think that the cooper 
tives enter only a few fields and tho 
weakly. But this is far from true and whi 
cooperatives do not, except in small areas, 
threaten conventional business enterprise 
most business men are astonished whe 
they learn, for the first time, the tm 
extent of the cooperatives. Here is 

thorough study of farmer’s cooperative 
livestock cooperatives, consumer coope 
atives, cooperative sales associations, c 
operative marketing of grains, of dair 
products, as well as other types of farn 
ers’ associations. There is a discussion 

membership problems and policies and 
chapter of financial problems. The Rona 
Press Company. $4.00. 
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